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THE WELL-MADE FAILURES OF HENRY JAMES 
Aucust W. STaus 


N JANUARY 5, 1895, Guy Domville, Henry James’s historical 
romance of intrigue and repudiation, opened at London’s St. 
James Theatre. A brilliant, sell-out, first night audience had gather- 
ed to see a production which according to James himself was to be 
“exquisitely mounted, dressed . . . and as well acted as London can 
act.”1 The spectators included not only the cream of London so- 
ciety, but also the most important dramatic and literary critics of 
the day, as well as a pair of newcomers to the business of criticizing, 
G. B. Shaw and H. G. Wells. The most popular matinee idol of 
the hour, George Alexander—whose name alone was sufficient to 
guarantee at least a four-week run to any play—was cast in the 
title role. The only person of note not present on that fateful night 
was the playwright himself. James, with good cause, was too nervous 
to attend. For several years, the great novelist had devoted his 
major creative efforts to playwrighting, but he had met with indif- 
ferent success. Guy Domville was to be his final try. If the play 
should fail, James promised himself never to write another play, 
but if Gwy should succeed. . . . 

Had James been present, he would have been delighted with 
the warm reception given to his first act, which according to William 
Archer was a “masterly and exquisite piece of emotional comedy.” 
James did arrive in time for the final curtain, but by then the 
audience’s attitude was considerably different. The story goes that 


Mr. Staub (Ph.D., Louisiana State University, 1960) is Assistant Professor 
of Speech at the University of Florida. 


*Leon Edel, ed., The Complete Plays of Henry James (New York: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1949), p. 467. 
*Ibid., p. 472. 
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as Alexander, throbbing with emotion, delivered the curtain line: 
“T’m the last, my Lord, of the Domvilles. . . .” 
A voice from the gallery burst into the stillness: 

“It’s a bloody good thing y’are!”? 

So ended Guy Domville, Its failure marked the end of James’s 
so-called “dramatic years.” He continued to write an occasional 
play—as late as 1913 he wrote a monologue for Ruth Draper—but 
he made little attempt to have them produced. Apparently he took 
to heart the judgment of the voice from the gallery, as well he 
might, for, however crudely put, that bit of anonymous criticism 
contained more than a smattering of truth and, by implication, 
posed an interesting literary puzzle: Why couldn’t Henry James, 
who repeatedly termed drama his only “real form” and who pro- 
duced a total of twelve dramatic works, write a successful play? 
James argued that his works were “too good” for a public whose 
“huge, flat foot” demanded coarser fittings. It would be pleasant 
to acknowledge this judgment as accurate, but the unfortunate truth 
is that James’s plays were not even good enough for the vacuous 
theatre of the late nineteenth century. 

There has always been general critical accord concerning the 
poor quality of James’s theatrical works. The problem is not qualita- 
tive but causal. Why were Henry James’s plays failures? The Vic- 
torian theatre had countless unsuccessful and untalented play- 
wrights, but James was not untalented. His novels amply prove that 
he could tell a good story, that he handled his plots with assurance 
and control, that he could create living characters, and that, despite 
Shaw’s argument that his play, The Saloon, should have taken a 
more socialist stand, James’s themes were legitimate themes for 
the theatre. 

Of course, James’s plays did suffer from his verbosity and 
from his poor insight into the nature of spoken dialogue. A good 
example of these two shortcomings is the following speech from 
Guy Domville: 

When she married into your family, sir, into which she brought a 
very handsome accession, it was with great zeal to serve it and con- 
tribute, if it might be, to its duration. Your kinsman who died last 


week succeeded to his nephew, that only son whom, in his early 
childhood, Mrs. Domville had the misfortune to lose. 


*Ibid., p. 475. 
*Ibid., p. 60. 
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The above style later degenerated into the impossibly intricate 
dialogue of his last play, The Outcry: 


Do we or don’t we, decidedly, take up, particularly, her very 
handsome offer—‘“very handsome” being, I mean, what she calls it; 
though it strikes me too, you know, as rather decent. 


Such inept dialogue prompted the critic of the New York Tribune 
to say of James’s dramatic adaptation of Daisy Miller: ‘““We cannot 
repress some surprise—and regret—that such an accomplished 
writer and astute critic should not have perceived the full extent 
of the failure which he has now put permanently on record.”5 Still, 
talented and hard working writer that he was, James certainly 
could have overcome the technical problems of dialogue-craft if 
only he had possessed a good “sense of the dramatic.” 

About the high quality of James’s dramatic sense there can be 
little argument, for surprisingly little in the way of adaptation was 
required to convert Washington Square into the powerful and 
moving play, The Heiress, and The Turn of the Screw has been 
several times successfully staged. Finally, any plea based on the 
proposition that James failed because his initiation to the theatre 
was too little or too late must be dismissed .Although he did not 
seriously begin to compose dramas until 1882, he was not a novice 
in the theatre. Actually, the first bit of original work which James 
submitted to an editor was an appreciation, written about 1862, of 
a popular American actress, Maggie Mitchel. As early as 1872, he 
had begun to write criticism of the American, the British, and, 
above all, the French stage; and before that time, he had completed 
three one-act plays. Among his close friends he counted the actress 
and novelist Elizabeth Robins? and one of the most noted of all 
English actresses, Fanny Kemble.8 Unquestionably James knew 
the stage; at least, he knew it well enough so that with a bit of aid 
from the actors and managers he should have been able to write 
successful pieces. 

In fact, none of the standard explanations will satisfy the 
Jamesian puzzle. The answer, a complex one, resides as much in 
James’s personality and background as in his potential talent or 


'Ibid., p. 119. 
*Allan Wade, ed., Henry James, The Scenic Art: Notes on Acting and 
Drama, 1872-1901. (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1948), p. xiii. 
"Elizabeth Robins, Theatre and Friendship. (London: John Cape, 1932). 
*Wade, op. cit., p. xvii. 
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lack thereof. Consequently any study of James in the theatre must 
begin as far back as 1872 in order to gain the insight needed to 
solve the puzzle he poses. In that year, James, in company with 
James Russel Lowell, took up residence in Paris and became a 
regular attendant at the French theatres. At this time James dis- 
covered that in France “even people of serious tastes look upon 
the theatre as one of the necessities of life. . . .” and well they 
might, for according to James, the French theatre was the jewel 
of the “civilized nation, par excellence. Such art, such finish, such 
grace, such taste. . are the mark of a chosen people.” James was so 
impressed with the French stage, both classic and modern, that 
he concluded that contemporary French playwrights had “no more 
secrets to learn.”® 
James undoubtedly was justified in lavishing high praise on 
Corneille, Racine and Moliere, but he did not stop with these 
dramatists. As much as he respected the French classicists, he 
admired certain modern French playwrights more. So, unhappily, 
in the autumn of 1872, James chose the Parisian playwright Victor 
Sardou as his model and master. Moreover, this choice, however 
much it might have been prompted by youthful enthusiasm, was 
no mere passing whim. Years later he was to cry out passionately: 
“ A moi, Scribe, a moi, Sardou. . .”19 In bowing to these two masters, 
James was forced, by the very nature of the Parisian theatrical 
climate, to bow to a third—Sarcey, the literary dictator of the 
nineteenth century Parisian stage. Not that James ever resisted 
Sarcey for, to James, Sarcey was the “first-rate” and “esteemed” 
French critic.14 
When James at last decided to venture into the theatre, he did 
so armed with the ideals and theories of his three masters—Scribe, 
Sardou and Sarcey. These ideals were crassly commercial in es- 
sence. Undoubtedly Sarcey would have vehemently denied this 
charge, for to Sarcey the theatre was a religion bound by the dog- 
mas of the French classic theatre, especially the neo-classic tenets 
of the unities of place, time and action. But, in the final analysis, 
Sarcey believed that the modern interpretation of these laws was 
to be found in the plays of Scribe and Sardou, and to these play- 
wrights the theatre was no more nor no less hallowed than is the 


*Ibid., p. 8. 
Edel, op. cit., p. 35. 
“Wade, op. cit., p. 115. 
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stock exchange to a New York broker. For that matter, even the 
“inimitable and incorruptible” Sarcey held the view that the play 
was but a plot or machine for holding the attention of the audience 
for two hours and then letting it go in good humor.’’!2 Sardou and 
Scribe subscribed whole-heartedly to this philosophy and, in their 
play factories, they manufactured like machines their so-called 
“well-made plays.” In the construction of their hollow works of melo- 
drama, light romance, and intrigue, both playwrights were guided 
by the principle laid down by Sarcey: “the audience is the necessary 
and inevitable condition to which dramatic art must accommodate 
its means. . . . From this simple fact we derive all the laws of 
drama without exception.”13 

This principle is, of course, true; but it does not go far enough. 
However, it sufficed for Scribe, for Sardou, and for James, who 
stated, “the mixture was to be stirred to the tune of perpetual 
motion and served, under pain of being rejected with disgust, with 
the time-honored bread-sauce of a happy ending.”!4 Thus, un- 
fortunately for James and for the English theatre, he approached 
playwrighting with a dramatic philosophy best summed up by 
Bernard Shaw as “Sardoodledum.” 

Such a posture did not, per se, mean that James could not write 
successful plays. At worst it meant that he would write very bad 
plays. Combined with James’s unhealthy theatrical philosophy were 
other reasons and impulses which seem to have operated in such 
a way as to prevent him from writing even poor, but successful 
dramas. 

In addition to an unhappy artistic philosophy, James was tor- 
mented by an inexplicable desire to secure a large income, in- 
explicable because from birth he had no reason to be disturbed 
over such matters. By virtue of his grandfather’s fortune, Henry 
James was assured a comfortable living; but he demonstrated time 
and again a strange drive—probably inherited in part from his 
entrepreneur grandfather and in part from the American tradition of 
self-reliance and competition—to amass his own personal fortune. 
He talked, for instance, of the “need for money on the spot,”25 


“Francis Ferguson, “James’s Idea of Dramatic Form,” Kenyon Review, V, 
(Autumn, 1943), p. 495. 
pp. 495-96. 

“Tbid., p. 496. 
Edel, op. cit., p. 42. 
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and he connected the theatre with the making of a large income. 
He said of the theatre that it will be “an open gate to money 
making,” and that “it would open the door to my acquiring a 
goodish sum of money.”16 What perplexes one is that even as 
James claimed that he needed ready money and dreamed of making 
fortunes in the theatre, he was receiving, besides his inheritance, 
a very substantial income from the dual serialization of The Por- 
trait of a Lady in both England and America. 

Granting that James’s income was inadequate and that the 
theatre was as good a place as any other to make one’s fortune, 
how strange to see it looked upon with quite so greedy an eye by a 
man who was capable of complaining that it was a shame that the 
Theatre Francais should have come to London “like a troupe of 
common strollers, to fill its cash box and make barbarians stare.””!7 
James was, in fact, caught in a rather uncomfortable emotional 
tangle. He sought a sense of security and accomplishment by 
making money. The theatre seemed a good place to win a fortune, 
but truly artistic theatre should not worry about profits! James, 
then, could either write artistic plays and lose the money he lusted 
after, or he could write commercial, inartistic dramas, If he ruled 
in favor of the artistic, he must still, according to his theories of 
playwrighting, write always for the banal pleasure of the audience, 
and this, in turn, would bring him back to the commercial theatre. 

James’s problem was further compounded by his sensitivity to 
the vulgarity of the market place. Anything which did not earn 
money as discreetly as possible seemed to repel him, and the stage, 
unfortunately, depends for its revenue on the public box office, 
not upon the posted royalty check. To this fact James never became 
reconciled. About M. Perrin, the director of the Theatre Francais, 
James remarked: “. . .in his hands the Theatre Francais has made 
money. This it had rarely done before, and this, in the conservative 
view, is quite beneath its dignity. To this conservative view, I most 
humbly incline. An institution so closely protected by a rich and 
powerful State ought to be able to cultivate art for art.’”28 This 
opinion is all the more amazing when one considers that James had 
nothing but praise for the art found in the profit-making Theatre 
Francais. Moreover, the possibility of a theatre’s being financially 


p. 44. 
“Wade, op. cit., p. 126. 
*Ibid., p. 80. 
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as well as artistically successful seems never to have occurred to 
him. One sometimes wonders how James managed to reconcile his 
view of the theatre with the history of Shakespeare’s twofold 
success, artistic and material, in the Elizabethan theatre. 

In an effort to escape his dilemma, James elaborated a dichotomy 
not uncommon among literary men who have failed as playwrights, 
but such a dichotomy as could hardly have occurred to Shakes- 
peare. In his critical diaogue “After the Play,” which can be regarded 
as a sort of Jamesian poetics, James, in the character of Dorriforth, 
delivers a polemic against the acting, staging, costuming and mount- 
ing of the nineteenth century stage, all of which in all likelihood 
richly deserved criticism. But what is disturbing about the criticism 
is that it is essentially destructive. Although aware of the afflictions 
and woes of the Victorian stage, James seems to have been unable 
to provide any constructive advice. In the face of such an unpleas- 
ant phenomenon as the London stage, Dorriforth can only exclaim, 
“the whole is a pictorial whole, not a dramatic one”; or as James 
was later to say, “the whole odiousness of the thing lies in the 
connection between the drama and the theatre. The one is admirable 
in its interest and difficulty, the other loathsome in its condi- 
tions.”2° Thus, it appears that to soothe his own offended sensi- 
bilities James established a division between the stage and the 
drama, a division to which even he could not pay constant tribute, 
for elsewhere he has compared the two to the blades of a single 
pair of scissors.24 

To be exact, James approached the “vulgar stage” in the highly 
nervous state of a manic-depressive. At any given moment, his 
respect for the stage increased or decreased in proportion to his 
potential chances of success. At one point he wrote to William of 
the superiority of the drama to the “pale little art of fiction. . .a 
limited and restricted substitute.”22 To his friend Robert Louis 
Stevenson he wrote, “the form opens out before me as if it were 
a kingdom to conquer.”23 But by 1893 he was to say that “litera- 
ture sits patient at my door, and. . .I have only to lift the latch to 
let in the exquisite little form that is, after all, nearest to my heart.” 


pp. 226-242. 
Edel, op. cit., p. 58. 
"Wade, op. cit., p. 237. 
Edel, op. cit., p. 50. 
*8Tbid., p. 50. 
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The play was by this time the “unspeakably theatric form,” so 
weak when compared to the “sacred fluid of fiction.”?4 

James was both repelled and attracted by the stage and, in face 
of repeated failures, the repulsion ultimately dominated the attrac- 
tion. James, then, existed throughout his dramatic years in an 
impossible aesthetic situation. From the beginning he bemoaned 
the fact that drama was intimately related to the stage, but on 
the other hand he accepted the dictum that the only law of drama 
was to please the audience. James constantly declared that he was 
“meant for the drama—God Knows!” but he “certainly wasn’t 
meant for the Theatre.”25 Still, he acknowledged that the play 
must be directed toward the theatre. As he says in his preface to 
Theatricals: Two Comedies, the publication of an unacted play is 
“an humiliating confession of defeat.”26 In other words, James 
forbade himself the luxury of closet drama and at the same time 
was unhappy with the vulgarity of the produced play! 

James might have salvaged something worthwhile from this con- 
fusion of theories and motives had he not been led, mostly by his 
own poor insight and taste, into one final error. He was determined 
to write to an audience. All well and good, but to what audience? 
According to his own measurements his audience was a group with 
whom one might spend one’s evening “almost anywhere but in the 
theatre.”27 To James, the London audience was “intellectually 
much less appreciative” than the Paris audience.?8 

While this judgment of the London playgoer may have had its 
modicum of veracity, it is difficult to endorse it completely. How- 
ever much the people of London might have enjoyed the pedestrian 
melodramas of Jones and Pinero, they appreciated with equal relish 
the wit of Oscar Wilde and, when the time came, they were quite 
up to both the wit and ideas of George Bernard Shaw. Moreover, 
in defense of both the nineteenth century Londoner and his play- 
wrights, their works were at least honest melodrama and, unlike 
the pretentious clap-trap of the Parisian stage, they made no claims 
to classic inheritance and justification. The fact is James under- 
rated the intelligence and sensitivity of his London audience. Suf- 


**Ibid., p. 56. 
**Tbid., p. 53. 
*8Ibid., p. 255. 
"Wade, op. cit., p. 100. 
*8Tbid., p. 101. 
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ficient proof of this lies in the success of his plays in the provinces 
and their failure in London. James measured his audience by the 
lowest common denominator. Just how low James’s estimate of his 
audience fell at times can be demonstrated by this bit of dialogue 
from his adaptation of Daisy Miller: 


RANDOLPH. My father ain’t in Europe. My father’s in a better 
place than Europe. 


WINTERBOURNE. Ah, you’ve had the misfortune. . . 


RANDOLPH. My father’s in Schenectady . . . He’s rich you can 

bet your head. 

WINTERBOURNE. (aside) Oh, in Schenectady. I thought he was 

in paradise. 

While these lines represent an extreme gaucherie which James 
later learned to avoid, he continued throughout his life to hold the 
audience in low esteem. He seemed determined to ignore the advice 
of one of his more brilliant predecessors who warned that the cen- 
sure of the intelligent auditor must overweigh a whole theatre of 
the other. James’s master, Sardou, was able accurately to gauge the 
lowest acceptable tastes of the boulevards, but James’s own judg- 
ment went amiss; he saw the West End in far worse light than was 
justified. 

Much of James’s lack of insight into the capabilities of the Lon- 
don audience may have stemmed from his own narrowness of taste 
and aesthetic judgment. To defile the altar of a latter day literary 
saint by claiming that he lacked not only insight but also sensitiv- 
ity may seem blasphemous, but the following facts serve to arouse 
one’s suspicion. James, like every other Victorian, was convinced 
that the English stage was inferior to the French. In an article 
on the London theatres, James apologizes for his want of delicacy 
“in speaking of the first theatre of the world [the French] one day, 
and of the London stage the next.”2® The artists of the inferior 
London stage happened to be Henry Irving, Ellen Terry and Oscar 
Wilde. The first did “not provoke enthusiasm,”?° the second was 
“simply mot an actress,”31 and the latter wrote plays that were 
“helpless . . . crude . . clumsy . . . feeble . . . vulgar.”32 


**Tbid., p. 94. 
*Ibid., p. 36. 
“Tbid., p. 110. 
“Edel, op. cit., p. 476. 
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Granting that the appraisal of close contemporaries is difficult, 
James does little better when it comes to noncontemporaries and 
foreign artists. Shakespeare, for example, is “for reading,” and the 
“represented Shakespeare is simply no longer to be bourne.”33 Of 
Sheridan’s The School for Scandal, James wrote: “. . . in sentiment 
what a singularly meager affair it seemed! Its ideas, in so far as 
it has any, are coarse and prosaic, and its moral atmosphere un- 
comfortably thin. . . . Sheridan’s sense of the delicate, we think, 
was not a very fine one . . .”34 To James, Hedda Gabler was a 
““., . Strange mixture of pointless flatness and convincing life. Also 
of desolate untheatricality and dramatic ingenuity.”’35 

Certainly James could find those who would concur with each 
of his views, for some suspect that Hedda Gabler has a reputation 
far beyond its merits, and many are willing to agree that Sheridan is 
not a Congreve and that Wilde is some distance from profound. On 
the other hand, when compared to a Scribe or a Sardou, Ibsen, 
Sheridan, and even Wilde assume the proportions of giants of litera- 
ture. In light of his own pronuncements, one can only conclude 
that James’s dramatic standards were not only pedestrian, but also 
ultra-Victorian-conservative in the worse sense of the term. 

As this brief study indicates, James, the playwright, was ham- 
pered by certain artistic short-comings, in particular a tendency 
towards verbosity and a poor ear for aural effects and human vocal 
capabilities. Had these been his only problems, there is every 
possibility that such an earnest and dedicated artist as James 
would have been able to overcome them. Certainly the managers 
and actors could have aided him in achieving a more vocally compact 
and direct form, and constant and frequent practice in the theatre 
would have sharpened his ear for dialogue. 

James’s weaknesses, however, were compounded by strangely 
mixed feelings toward the theatre, by an inability to gauge correctly 
the intellectual potential of his audience, and by a lack of critical 
insight which prevented him from learning from the performances 
of other playwrights. Above all, he was seriously crippled artistically 
by his self-imposed but nonetheless unfortunate thraldom to the 
dramatic theories of Scribe, Sardou and Sarcey. Had James not 
bowed to the “laws” of the French theatre, laws which the great 


*°Wade, op. cit., p. 288. 
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Moliere ignored and which even Scribe violated, and had he drawn 
example from playwrights like the “indelicate” Sheridan and the 
“unspeakable” Wilde, the Victorian stage might have been able to 
offer to the world one of the wittiest and most profound playwrights 
since the age of Elizabeth. What surprises one most about James 
is not that his plays fall below expectations, but that, in spite of 
his handicaps and theories, he was able to create several “near 
misses.” His talent and literary genius managed to shine, from time 
to time, through all the Gallic impedimenta with which he chose to 
muffle it. 
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THE 1960 CAMPAIGN SPEAKING OF 
ORVAL E. FAUBUS 


Kevin E. KEARNEY 


N ARKANSAS’ 1960 PRIMARY ELECTION CAMPAIGN, five men sought 
ete ar as the Democratic candidate for governor. Four of 
them—Bruce Bennett, the state’s Attorney General; Hal Millsap, 
owner of an oil company and grocery chain; Joseph C. Hardin, a 
planter-businessman and civic leader; and Dr. H, E. Williams, pres- 
ident of a small Baptist junior college in Walnut Ridge—virtually 
ignored their own differences to concentrate on their most formi- 
dable opponent, Governor Orval E. Faubus.1 

The four challengers, all of whom were segregationists of varying 
degrees,2 contended that a fourth term for Faubus would be tanta- 
mount to the creation of a dictatorship, Another charge, which the 
four hoped would become a major campaign issue, was the allega- 
tion that “Faubusism” had produced “an atmosphere conducive to 
violence and damaging to the state’s economy while failing to 
prevent integration.” The Faubus administration, declared the 
four, had brought about “the greatest flight of people . . . [that had 
ever left] any state in the past decade... .”’4 

On July 26, 1960, fifty-eight percent of those who voted ignored 
precedent and the opponents of “Faubusism” by nominating Orval 
E. Faubus for a fourth consecutive term as governor.5 One jour- 


Mr. Kearney (Ph.D., University of Florida, 1960) is Assistant Professor 
of Speech, University of Alabama. This article is an adaptation of a paper 
read April, 1961, at the Southern Speech Association Convention in Miami, 
Florida. 

*New York Times, July 27, 1960, p. 1 ff. 

*Bennett and Millsap favored continued opposition to integration. Hardin 
and Williams sat on the fence. Both “were regarded as segregationists who, 
nevertheless, favored compliance with Federal Court orders.” IJbid., p. 1. 

®*Tbid., July 31, 1960, sec., IV, 2. In September 1960, a total of about one- 
hundred Negroes were enrolled in white schools in Arkansas. U. S. News and 
World Report, XLIX (September 19, 1960), p. 62. 

‘Time, LXXVI (August 8, 1960), p. 19. 

5A record number of Arkansans voted in the primary—406,817. Faubus 
received 238,997 votes. He defeated his closest opponent, Bruce Bennett, by 
a margin of 180,597 votes. In the November contest, the Governor took the 
race from Henry M. Britt, a Hot Springs attorney by a slightly narrower 
margin of 162,143 votes. Mimeographed election returns compiled by C. G. 
Hall, Secretary of State, and furnished as an enclosure in a letter from Orval 
E. Faubus to Kevin Kearney, Little Rock, May 12, 1961. 
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nalist had a ready explanation for the Faubus victory. The magic of 
his campaign was that he “played on the voters’ pocketbooks, [and] 
hogged credit in hour-long harangues for everything from widow’s 
pensions to new factories. . . .’ The Governor had, in the reporter’s 
opinion, done an expert job of applying the Huey Long “formula of 
paternalism and social welfare.” Although the appraisal is partially 
true, it cannot be accepted as an accurate or objective description of 
the basic elements of Faubus’ persuasion. Analysis of Faubus’ 
1960 primary campaign speaking? indicates that the speaker was 
skilled in invention, the selection and arrangement of topics, the 
management and development of ideas, the use of pathetic and per- 
sonal proofs, and refutation. 

By virtue of his position and background, the speaker was in 
close touch with the topics which recent history, the invention of 
his opponents, and the bias of the Arkansas audience had trans- 
formed into potential campaign issues. The two basic themes which 
Faubus selected as campaign issues indicate that he had these fac- 
tors well in mind. 

One major theme which the Governor utilized in all of the 
campaign speeches examined® was, in essence, a report of Arkansas’ 
achievements in industry, education, agriculture, and numerous so- 
cial services. As the speaker reviewed the “record of progress,” he 
presented a lucid and elaborate account of what each achievement 
meant to the little man and the big man; to the rural man and the 
city dweller; to the employer and the employee; to the teacher and 
the student; to the rich and the poor; to the sick and the well; and 
to the state employee, the factory worker, and the farmer. 

The second basic theme—one which Faubus worked into his 
speeches in one way or another—was variously referred to as the 
“great freedoms,” “the right of self-determination,” or my position 


*Time, LXXVI (August 8, 1960), p. 19. 
"The decision to limit analysis to the primary campaign speeches stemmed 
from the fact that a primary victory in Arkansas is tantamount to election. 


‘In reply to a request addressed to Faubus, the writer received mimeo- 
graphed copies cf six of the Governor’s primary campaign speeches. Three 
were presented on television: (1) opening campaign address of July 1, 1960, 
(2) speech of July 7, 1960, and (3) election eve address of July 25, 1960. The 
fourth was given in Benton, Arkansas, on July 18, 1960. Two additional 
speeches, televised address of July 22 and the Jonesboro rally speech of July 
23, were combined in a single report. Individual speeches cited hereafter as 
speech of July 1; speeches reported jointly cited thereafter as report of speeches 
of July 22-23. 
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on “forced integration.” The Governor usually characterized his 
position on this issue with terse remarks which were calculated to 
emphasize his identity as the champion of self-determination while 
challenging that of his opponents. In his opening campaign speech 
of July 1, for example, he used an approach of this nature to sum- 
marize an attack on the opposition. “These advocates of forcible 
integration,” he declared, “fear the continuation of my administra- 
tion because they know that so long as I hold this office, they can- 
not ride rough-shod over the dearest sentiments of the great major- 
ity of the people of this state.” Occasionally, the speaker assumed 
a somewhat more defensive posture. In his televised speech of July 
7, for example, he claimed that neither he nor Arkansas could be 
held responsible for the Little Rock incident. “It was not my fault, 
nor the fault of the people of this state,” he explained, “that Ar- 
kansas was , . . chosen as the guinea pig for an unwise and ill-timed 
social experiment.” 

The “record of progress” theme had persuasive overtones for 
the state as a whole, but particularly for the mountain and border 
counties.° Expressions of concern for “the man in overalls” and 
for “the people from the hills” represented an attempt to win back 
voters in the mountain counties who had withdrawn their support 
in 1958 because they had interpreted Faubus’ action in Little Rock 
in 1957 as a sellout to the planter class.1° 

While the “common man” aspect of the “record of progress” 
was designed to override the traditional breach between the up- 
country and planter counties, another and more considerable seg- 
ment of the “record” dealing with industrial gains was aimed at 
winning increased support in the border counties—counties contain- 
ing a concentration of urban and industrial areas. After allegedly 
suffering setbacks stemming from the Little Rock incident,! the peo- 
ple of this portion of the state required assurances that all was 
well with industry. It seemed, moreover, that the industrial gains 
aspect of the “record” would also be reassuring to approximately 
~~ The terms “mountain,” “border,” and “delta” counties are taken from a 
geographic and demographic study of voting patterns in Arkansas. The anal- 
ysis constitutes an excellent study of the Arkansas audience and should be 
consulted by anyone interested in contemporary public address in Arkansas. 
Thomas F. Pettigrew and Ernest Q. Campbell, “Faubus and Segregation: An 
Analysis of Arkansas Voting,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XXIV (Fall, 1960), 
pp. 436-447. 


Ibid, p. 445. 
“Ibid., p. 446. 
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one-seventh of the labor force in the delta or planter counties who 
relied on manufacturing for their living. 

A positive stand in opposition to forced integration seemed ap- 
propriate because of the likelihood that it too would draw votes from 
the state at large. The probable effect of the theme in the delta 
counties alone probably warranted its inclusion. In primary elections 
since 1954, this area had furnished from forty-five to forty-nine 
percent of the votes cast, and in 1958, following the Little Rock 
incident, the delta counties became the greatest single source of 
Faubus’ political strength. The fact that states’ rights persuasion 
would bear fruit in this section could be gleaned from a few facts 
about the area. Here, the non-whites outnumbered the whites by 
a wide margin. The gap between white and Negro income, educa- 
tion, and housing, moreover, was greater in these counties than in 
other sections of the state, a situation which sociologists have char- 
acterized as being consistent with a high segregation vote.12 

Although it would be practically impossible to estimate the per- 
suasive effect of Faubus’ choice of topics, it can be said with rela- 
tive certainty that the “record of progress” and the “right of self- 
determination” themes were sufficiently broad and pertinent to the 
point of meaning all things to all men regardless of area or station. 

Faubus’ skill in arrangement was comparable to that exhibited 
in his identification and selection of persuasive topics. In most 
instances he used the “record of progress” as the framework for the 
entire speech. He usually divided the narrative into topic areas such 
as education, industry, agriculture, and public welfare. As he re- 
counted the “record” he utilized topic after topic as a vantage point 
for generalized attacks on the opposition. When he chose to refute 
specific opposition charges early in the campaign, he presented the 
“record of progress” before attempting to refute any specific allega- 
tions. In his election eve address, on the other hand, he reversed 
the order. He dealt first with the opposition’s “last-minute desper- 


ate attempts . . . to detract the voers’ attenion away from the real 
issues,” and spent the balance of the speech reviewing the “record 
of progress.” 


While keeping the “record” in the forefront, the speaker managed 
to give the integration question the semblance of a background 
issue, even though it received about the same amount of emphasis 
given other matters. Discussion of this issue, for example, usually 


21bid., p. 440 ff. 
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emerged as a facet of the “record” or grew out of an attack on 
the opposition. Thus, through his arrangement the Governor was 
able to sublimate a touchy question and at the same time identify 
himself as the champion of progress and traditionalism. 

Faubus achieved clarity and interest through skillful manage- 
ment and development of his ideas. At the beginning of his ad- 
dresses, he often gave his listeners a preview of the points he 
planned to cover. He frequently employed questions and sweeping 
or striking statements to facilitate the passage from one point to 
the next. His treatment of the integration question was often 
limited to generalities, but his development of the “record of prog- 
ress” stands as a model for the student of public address, He 
translated legal jargon into the language of the man in the street. 
He provided examples for practically every point and used sta- 
tistics, analogies, quotations, testimony, and visual aids whenever 
and wherever possible and appropriate. His forms of support were 
undoubtedly impressive. His contentions, moreover, probably seem- 
ed all the more plausible because of his expert use of the technique 
of cumulative effect. 

Clear and, in some instances, logically sound arguments were 
usually seconded with a multiplicity of pathetic and personal ap- 
peals. His speeches were studded with appeals to emotion or the 
physical, psychological, and social drives of the audience. They 
were subtle and ran the gamut of what the late William Norwood 
Brigance has dubbed the “springs of response.”’ Stereotypes associ- 
ated with liberty, tradition, self-determination, state pride, and 
progress were among those most frequently tapped. 

Faubus certainly achieved much of his ethos through his use 
of language. His use of personal pronouns and numerous questions 
made his remarks personal and direct. His choice of colloquialisms 
more than any other single factor accounts for his ability to identify 
himself with practically any segment or class of the population. 
Consider the language of his televised address of July 7: 


I listen to all the people in the state, the man in overalls and the 
man in broadcloth—the countryman and the city dweller—the people 
from the hills and the people from the detla land. I listen to the 
laboring people, and I listen to the businessman. I listen to the small, 
as well as the great, and the poor as well as the rich. 


In addition to emphasizing a common bond between speaker and 
listener, the Governor’s style, particularly the language and parallel 
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sentence structure used to fashion the account of progress, seems 
to have been calculated to give the listener a sense of momentum 
and the feeling of sharing a glorious destiny. 

Faubus’ critics have accused him of bragging. He did, but he 
skirted the charge of braggart by assigning his colleagues and the 
people of Arkansas an equal measure of credit. The image of the 
speaker matched the universality of his themes. His style was de- 
signed to make him all things to all people. 

An analysis of the Governor’s campaign rhetoric would not be 
complete without a description of his methods of refutation, for his 
spirited and humorous replies undoubtedly heightened interest, af- 
forded moments of laughter, and more than likely captured many 
a vote. 

As has already been suggested, Faubus frequently employed 
generalized statements to discredit opposition charges. In some in- 
stances, the alleged generalities of his opponents made it easy for 
him to do so. One candidate, it seems, had alleged that many people 
feared the Faubus administration; another had called for an end 
to what he termed “‘Faubusism.” The Governor picked up the label 
and “turned the tables” with a blow-by-blow account of the “record 
of progress” and summarized each achievement with a rhetorical 
question. “Ts this,” he asked repeatedly, “what one candidate says 
must be ended, and . . . another says the people fear?”!3 When 
such choice opportunities were not available, the speaker all too 
often labeled his opponents with the stigma of “integrationist.” 

The Governor did not, however, limit his replies to generalities. 
In fact, he often took individual opponents to task through direct 
refutation. His reply to Hardin’s allegation that the Faubus admini- 
startion was responsible for Arkansas’ loss of physicians furnishes an 
example of the campaigner’s ability to supply a direct answer. 
Taking up the matter in his July 7 speech, he explained: 

Recently Mr. Plantation Owner Hardin mailed a letter to all the 


doctors and medical students in the state, and told them we were 
losing doctors in Arkansas, and sought to blame me for the loss. 


In reply to the charge, Faubus answered: 


One of my friends in the medical profession who received the letter 
prepared for me the record for the past five years, and I have it here. 
It shows that . . . we have licensed . . . 395 new physicians, most of 
them graduates from the Medical Center. We received into Arkansas 


“Speech of July 1, 1960. 
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from other states 164 doctors by reciprocity. This makes a total of 

559 new physicians in the state in that period. During that same time, 

313 doctors were certified from Arkansas to other states, most of them 

medical students who have gone to hospitals for their internship. 

Many of them will eventually return to the state, once they have 

completed their period of internship. But even if not a single one 

returns, that still leaves us a net gain of 246 doctors in Arkansas dur- 
ing the past five years. 
At the end of his reply, the Governor admonished Hardin with 
the declaration: “Therefore, Mr. Hardin, your figures are not com- 
plete and you sought to leave a false impression with those who 
received your letters.” 

Whenever possible, the campaigner supplemented generalized 
replies and direct answers with humorous characterizations des- 
igned to discredit individual opponents or the opposition press. 
On one occasion, for example, he chastised an opponent for in- 
consistency. Dr. Williams, President of Southern Baptist College, 
apparently had identified himself as a “segregationist” in one place 
and as an “integrationist” in another. Faubus related the incident 
and took the ex-minister to task. “I am sure,” said the Governor, 
“that you know the scriptures condemn .. . this sort of policy, and 
term it ‘hypocrisy’.”14 On another occasion, he characterized all 
four opponents with a humorous analogy: 


The recent speeches of Preacher Williams remind me of a train 
load of empty box cars going by. The train makes a lot of racket, 
but it carries no freight. Plantation Owner Joe Hardin is used to his 
flat-level acres, and he can’t seem to get up enough steam to pull the 
grade. Attorney General Bruce Bennett has run out of steam and has 
forgotten the direction of the station. Mr. Millsap has never... . 
gotten on the track, let alone got started out of the station.15 


The unfriendly editorials of the Arkansas Gazette received essenti- 
ally the same treatment. Attacking the Gazette in his Little Rock 
speech of July 7, Faubus declared: 


If I would go down to the Arkansas Gazette each morning and ask 
Hugh Patterson what to do before I go and open the doors of my 
office, then I would have good editorials in the Arkansas Ga- 
zette. . . . I think we can assume that even the cartoons would look 
better and that they wouldn’t make my nose quite so crooked, or my 
feet . . . so big. 


Finally, the speaker had a ready reply for unanswered chal- 
lenges. He approached the conclusion of his July 7 speech with the 


Speech of July 7, 1960. 
**Report of speeches of July 22-23. 
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statement that he could not answer “all the wild charges of [his] 
opponents.” The Governor could not resist the temptation to use 
Lincoln’s words under similar circumstances. Surrounded with 
criticism from every quarter, Lincoln had said: 

If I were trying to read, much less answer, all the attacks made on 

me, this shop might well be closed for any business. I do the best 

I know how, the very best I can, and I mean to keep doing so until 

the end. If the end brings me out all right, what is said against me 

won’t amount to anything. If the end brings me out all wrong, ten 

angels swearing I was right would make no difference. 

Faubus, victory in 1960 cannot be ascribed to any simple for- 
mula of “paternalism and social welfare.” To be sure, these were 
ingredients of his persuasion, as were his skill in invention, the 
selection and arrangement of ideas, the management and develop- 
ment of these ideas, the use of pathetic and personal proofs, and 
the use of humor and invective in refutation. 

While reserving the right to agree or disagree with the man’s 
politics and ethics, this critic’s opinion is that many have under- 
rated the rhetoric of Orval E. Faubus. Responsible journalists owe 
it to themselves and their reading public to join the rhetorical 
critic in providing a more analytical appraisal of the basic ele- 
ments of any prominent speaker’s persuasion. Should this be done, 
the voting public could appraise all candidates for public office in 
the light of techniques as well as issues. 
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LIGHTING AND THE AUDIENCE 


Davin THAYER 


INTRODUCTION 


RAMATIC LIGHTING DESIGN consists in large measure of adapt- 
D ing conventional practices to the requirements of a particular 
production. The association »f low-key lighting with serious or 
tragic action and high-key with comic is perhaps the most commonly 
accepted lighting convention, but the use of motivated light in an 
attempt to increase the credibility of a scene is equally a matter 
of convention. The assumption underlying use of these conventions 
is that lighting which is conventional is more effective than lighting 
which violates the conventions, These conventions have generally 
been accepted and perpetuated without serious concern for their 
validity. The study reported in this paper was an attempt to 
validate experimentally some of the practices of lighting designers. 

The hypotheses chosen for study were: 

1. The quality of production of filmed dramatic scenes is more 
highly rated when accepted lighting conventions are followed than 
when they are violated. 

2. Enjoyment of filmed dramatic scenes is greater when light- 
ing conventions are observed than when they are violated. 

3. Light which is motivated makes a scene more credible than 
lighting which is not motivated. 

4. Low-key lighting makes a scene appear more serious (or 
tragic) than high-key lighting. 

5. Light of relatively high intensity falling on a character in- 
creases the perceived relative importance of the character. 


THE EXPERIMENT 


An experiment was designed to investigate simultaneously the 
effects of the three conventions (hypotheses 3-5) on audience reac- 
tion, Motion pictures were made of three short dramatic scenes— 
a comedy, a modern tragedy and a melodrama. Each scene was 
performed under three lighting conditions. One version of each 


Mr. Thayer (Ph.D., State University of Iowa, 1960) is Lighting Designer 
for the University Theatre at the State University of Iowa. 
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scene was lighted according to the conventions (the Conventional 
version); one was lighted contrary to the conventions (the Non- 
conventional version); and one was lighted with a soft, shadowless 
light (the Flat version). The light was kept constant during the 
filming of each version. The versions were recorded on 16mm 
motion picture film using a multiple camera technique rather than 
the shot-by-shot method of theatrical entertainment films. 

Every effort was made to keep the acting, sound recording, and 
camera handling in the three versions of each scene as alike as 
possible. The sets and costumes were, of course, identical in the 
three versions of a scene. 

The subjects who viewed the films were entering students at 
the State University of Iowa. Nine groups of 33 subjects were 
drawn from the population. Each group was shown only one of 
the nine films. 

Opinions concerning the films were measured by having each 
subject mark a group of scales. Each scale consisted of a pair of 
adjectives separated by seven steps, For example: 


The subject indicated one of his reactions to the film by placing 
an “X” on the appropriate step of the scale. Responses were 
scored from 1 to 7. In the example, an “X” by bad would be 
scored 1, while an “X” by good would be scored 7. 

Scales were selected after extensive revision to elicit opinions 
about specific aspects of the films. Enjoyment while viewing the 
film was inferred from responses to the following scales: 


enjoyable-loathsome 

pleasurable-annoying 

good-bad 

likable-distasteful 

exciting-dull 

interesting-boring 

delightful-obnoxious 
The Enjoyment score for each subject was the mean of scores 
on the individual scales, with high scores indicating greater en- 
joyment. 

The credence placed in the scene was inferred from the Believ- 

ability score which was the mean of scores for: 


realistic-fictitious 
genuine-artificial 
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actual-imaginary 
real-sham 
authentic-false 
The perceived Mood score for each subject was the mean of 
scores for the scales tragic-comic and serious-humorous. 
Each subject rated the Importance of each of the two characters 
in the scene he saw. The scales used for these ratings were: 


dominant-subordinate 
domineering-subservient 
superior-inferior 

To obtain a reaction to the quality of the films, subjects were 
asked to compare the acting ability of each actor and the quality 
of photography, lighting, setting and costumes to similar aspects of 
professionally produced entertainment films. The comparisons were 
made by rating each of these aspects of the experimental film on 
a seven step scale between superior and inferior. The mean of these 
six ratings was the Quality of Production score. 

In analyzing the data, a two factor (versions by scenes) analy- 
sis of variance! was run for each criterion measure (viz., Quality 
of Production, Enjoyment, Believability, Mood, and quality of 
the Lighting, Photography, Setting and Costumes). When a signif- 
icant version-scene interaction was found in the analysis of Mood, 
a simple random design? was used to test for differences among 
versions of each scene separately, The simple random design was 
also used with the Importance score for each character to test 
whether lighting version affected the perceived importance of the 
character. The quality of acting by each actor was also treated in 
a simple random design. To test the significance of differences be- 
tween pairs of means when significant F-ratios were obtained, ¢- 
tests were used.3 


RESULTS 
The hypothesis that the quality of production is rated higher when 


1B. F. Lindquist, Design and Analysis of Experiments in Psychology and 
Education (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1953), pp. 208-216. 

*Ibid., pp. 47-66. 

®When all of the groups of subjects are the same size, it is not necessary 
to compute the ¢ for each difference. Instead, the “critical difference” corre- 
sponding to the selected confidence level may be computed and all differences 
between group means which exceed the “critical difference” may be reported 
as significant. This variation on the t-test was used in this study. Ibid., pp. 
93-94. 
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lighting convention; are followed was accepted. The Conventional 
versions (see Table 1) were rated significantly higher in Quality 
of Production (F=4.11, df-2/288; critical difference — .28) than 
the Non-conventional versions. The mean for the Flat versions fell 
approximately midway between, but was not significantly different 
from either Conventional or Non-conventional versions. 


Taste I 


Qua.ity, ENJOYMENT AND BELIEVABILITY 
MEAN SCORES FOR CONVENTIONAL, NON-CONVENTIONAL AND FLAT 
VERSIONS OF ALL SCENES COMBINED 


CoNVENTIONAL Non-CoNVENTIONAL Fiat 


Quality of Production 4.00 3.59 3.82 
Quality of Lighting 4.10 3.20 3.70 
Quality of Photography 3.90 3.37 3.72 
Quality of Setting 3.58 3.18 3.42 
Quality of Costumes 4.41 3.99 4.36 
Enjoyment 4.58 4.23 4.45 
Believability 4.18 4.14 4.05 


Evidently, films in which lighting follows the conventions are 
judged higher in technical quality than films in which the con- 
ventions are violated. If the Flat versions of the scenes are taken 
as a control in which lighting contributes nothing to reaction to 
the scenes, in comparison conventional lighting tends to enhance the 
apparent quality of a film while lighting which is in some measure 
unconventional tends to detract from film quality. No significant 
difference, however, existed between “neutral” and either con- 
ventional or non-conventional lighting. 

To determine the aspects of production which contributed most 
to the higher ratings of Conventional versions, separate analyses 
were performed on the quality scores for lighting, setting, costumes, 
photography and acting ability. Investigation of the single scale 
dealing with the quality of the lighting showed that the Conven- 
tional lighting versions ranked highest, followed by Flat and Non- 
conventional versions in that order. All differences between pairs 
of version means were significant (F=9.74, df=2/288; critical 
difference = .40). Conventional lighting is evidently equated with 
good lighting (i.e., lighting which is rated high in quality), and 
lighting which violates conventions is considered low in quality. 
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Insofar as possible, the three versions of each scene were the 
same in all respects except lighting. Any variation among versions 
in the quality rating of photography, sets or costumes must reflect 
an apparent difference due to lighting rather than actual differences 
in these aspects themselves. Investigation of the quality of photog- 
raphy scores for all scenes combined showed the pattern of Con- 
ventional, Flat, Non-conventional, but analysis showed that only 
the difference between Conventional and Non-conventional versions 
was significant (F—3.34, df—=2/288; critical difference = .41). 
Lighting for a film is generally planned as an integral part of the 
photography. The interrelationship of photography and lighting 
in the reactions of the spectators is demonstrated by the similar 
ratings given these aspects (See Table 1). 

Since the settings and costumes were identical in all versions, it 
was not surprising that the analysis failed to show significant dif- 
ferences in quality among versions. For both setting and costumes, 
however, the means for the combined scenes fell into the previously 
found pattern of Conventional, Flat, Non-conventional. The similar- 
ity of patterns found in the quality scores for setting, photography, 
costumes and lighting would indicate that judgments of the quality 
of other technical elements are influenced by the lighting. 

Unlike the technical aspects of film production, the appraisal 
of acting ability is probably not affected by lighting conventionality 
(See Table 3). The acting ability scores for each of the six actors 
were analyzed separately. In only one instance was there a signifi- 
cant difference among versions in the quality of acting (Scene B, 
Character II) and, in the absence of a similar pattern in the 
ratings of other actors, it must be concluded that this deviation 
was probably due to factors other than lighting. 

The enjoyment of a scene is evidently not affected by the 
conventionality of the lighting. Increased pleasure might be sup- 
posed to accompany a higher appraisal of quality, and therefore 
films for which the lighting follows convention should be rated more 
enjoyable than those for which lighting convention is violated. 
The Enjoyment scores for the combined scenes (Table 1) followed 
the quality rating but none of the differences was significant. 
Lighting is only one aspect of the visual presentation of a film, and 
its effect on enjoyment of the entire visual and aural presentation 
appears to be correspondingly slight. 

The experiment failed to justify the expectation that light 
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which is motivated will contribute to the overall credibility of a 
film. Virtually no differences were found to exist between version 
means for the combined scenes (Table 1). The failure to disclose 
differences among versions may be the result of masking by the 
preponderance of nonlighting elements in the films, but the absence 
of a discernable trend suggests that motivation in the lighting may 
have little or no effect on credibility. 

The study failed to indicate any clear relationship between 
low-key lighting having high contrast and large areas of darkness 
and the perceived seriousness of the scene. Since the concern was 
not for the effect of conventional lighting on mood (lighting which 
is conventional for comedy is different from that which is con- 
ventional for serious drama) but rather for the effect of low-key 
and high-key lighting, the versions of the three scenes were arranged 
accordingly for the analysis (Table 2). The analysis showed that 
the appraisal of mood was not affected in the same manner by 
lighting key in each of the three scenes and therefore each scene 
was analyzed separately. The low-key version of Scene B was 
rated significantly more serious than the other two versions (F 
= 6.76, df = 2/96). For the other two scenes, however, the low- 
key version was rated lowest (least serious) in mood although 
the differences were not significant. 


TABLE II 


Moop MEAN SCORES FOR LowW-KEY, HIGH-KEY AND FLAT VERSIONS 
OF EACH SEPARATELY AND ALL SCENES COMBINED 


Low-KEY HIGH-KEY Fiat 
Scene A 5.86 6.02 6.11 
Scene B ey 4.89 4.02 3.95 
Scene C 4.09 4.59 4.26 
All scenes combined 4.95 4.87 4.77 


The investigation of the effect of lighting on relative importance 
of characters (Table 3) failed to show any significant differences 
due to lighting treatment. The influence of the lighting treatment 
on the relative importance of the characters was probably the 
least effectively investigated portion of the study since it was 
impossible, using the multiple camera filming technique, to isolate 
characters and apply a sharply different lighting treatment to each 
one. Had motion picture technique been used, the treatments could 
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have been applied more consistently and the conclusions stated witn 
greater certainty, 


TABLE III 


ACTING ABILITY AND CHARACTER IMPORTANCE MEAN 
SCORES FOR CONVENTIONAL, NON-CONVENTIONAL AND FLAT 
VERSIONS OF EACH SCENE SEPARATELY 


CoNVENTIONAL Non-CONVENTIONAL Fiat 


a. ACTING ABILITY 


Scene A 
Character I 4.39 3.58 3.97 
Character II 3.12 $27 4.06 
Scene B 
Character I 4.42 4.48 . 4.15 
Character II 3.39 2.42 
Scene C 
Character I 3.97 4.21 4.18 
Character IT 4.55 4.45 4.30 
b. CHARACTER IMPORTANCE 
(CHARACTER I (CHARACTER II (BOTH CHARACTERS 
MORE BRIGHTLY MORE BRIGHTLY EQUALLY LIGHTED) 
LIGHTED) LIGHTED) 
Scene A 
Character I 5.47 5.42 5.42 
Character II 2.65 245 3.02 
Scene B 
Character I 5.66 5.64 5.57 
Character II 2.87 2.74 2.89 
Scene C 
Character ~ 3.94 3.94 4.25 
Character II 3.89 4.19 4.48 
DISCUSSION 


Lighting designers have for years stoutly proclaimed the ef- 
ficacy of light as a means for affecting an audience and, although 
the exact means for bringing about the desired effects have not 
always been agreed upon, producers of dramatic presentations have 
felt that light can contribute greatly to their productions. This 
study does not prove that light does not affect an audience in 
the ways claimed by lighting designers, but it does raise some 
questions about the direction and degree of its effect. The lighting 
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conventions chosen for investigation are among the most firmly 
established in dramatic lighting practice, and they should be most 
likely to elicit the desired response from the audience. Following 
these conventions, scenes were produced which were rated high 
in technical quality, but the perception of quality did not demon- 
strably affect the enjoyment of the audience nor did the experiment 
show that manipulation of the three lighting conventions produced 
changes in the appraisal of mood, credibility or importance of 
characters. 

It is clear, however, that the audience is aware of lighting. The 
subjects were instructed to compare the lighting of the test scenes 
with professionally produced entertainment films, and the results 
show that they were able to distinguish with considerable accuracy 
the versions which adhered most closely to the conventions used in 
professional film making. It is likely that the subjects’ standards of 
excellence were established by repeated exposure to the lighting 
practices in Hollywood-produced films, and the possibility exists 
that films in which the lighting adheres to other conventions might 
have been acceptable if the subjects had been conditioned to them. 
The experimental finding that versions in which the conventions 
were deliberately violated were rated even lower than versions in 
which the conventions were simply ignored would indicate that any 
deviation from conventional lighting is worse than paying no at- 
tention to lighting design. Until such time as new conventions are 
accepted, use of the current conventions is probably necessary for 
the perception of lighting excellence. 

Presumably, flat lighting provides only for illumination without 
concern for the dramatic value of a scene. It may be considered 
neutral — it neither adds to nor detracts from the effectiveness 
of the scene. Previous to the experiment, the expectation was that 
versions for which the lighting was flat would be rated lower in 
quality than non-conventional versions since the latter did involve 
some degree of effect lighting. The results, however, showed the 
non-conventional lighting rated lower than the flat. Evidently to 
be most effective, lighting should follow convention, but failing 
this, lighting should be flat since an unconventional use of light 
will detract from the quality of the production. Such a conclusion 
must be discouraging to persons who wish to inject originality into 
the staging of dramatic productions. 

Dramatic lighting is concerned not only with the static distri- 
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bution of light about the playing area but with change in the 
distribution of light. The changes from one conventional lighting 
condition to another may in actuality affect an audience more 
than the static application of the lighting conventions. No changes 
were made in the lighting during the filming. Although they per- 
ceived the lighting of the conventional scenes as being “gi 

the subjects may not have been affected by the lighting because 
of its static distribution. 

Statistically, no single experiment can demonstrate that light- 
ing does or does not affect an audience in a particular way. The 
best that can be shown is that, in the experiment, an effect did 
or did not appear which was too great to attribute to chance. 
Only after repeated investigation will insight be gained into the 
bases of audience reaction to light. Then we should be able to 
say with some conviction that light actually affects an audience 
in a predictable manner. Such knowledge may eventually form 
the basis for the lighting theory of the future. 
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EXTRA-SECTIONAL INFLUENCE IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF SPEECH EDUCATION 
IN THE SOUTH 


ErNeEst E. 


HE DEVELOPMENT OF SPEECH EDUCATION in colleges and uni- 
: versities of the South seems to have paralleled the pattern 
of development observable in other areas of the United States. 
Speech training was first extra-curricular and incidental, largely 
student administered through literary societies. As early as the 
1840’s training in speaking was incorporated into formal courses in 
rhetoric and administered through various academic departments. 
During the last decades of the nineteenth century semi-professional 
schools of oratory or elocution appeared within the academic com- 
munities. The establishment of departments of speech in southern 
colleges and universities has been a development of this century. 

The growth of speech education from its earliest incorporation 
into the curricula of these schools has been dependent on the pro- 
grams of study which have been developed in areas of the United 
States other than the South. While many schools in the Souh have 
active graduate programs in the field, a preference among these 
universities, in fact if not in policy, for faculty members trained 
outside the region—particularly in the Midwest—is discernible. 

This paper examines the development of speech education in 
the South with regard to, first, its diverse beginnings and its growth 
to academic standing equal to that of other disciplines, and, second, 
the continuing tendency to seek faculty members whose training is 
received outside the South in order to avoid regional academic 
inbreeding. 

Examination of the history of speech education in four south- 
ern universities reveals the diversity which has characterized its 
development. 

At the University of Mississippi speaking was first taught in the 
Department of Belle Lettres, Mental and Moral Philosophy begin- 
ning in 1856.1 The textbooks for this course were Merritt Cald- 


Mr. Hall (M.A., Louisiana State University, 1959) is a graduate student 
at Louisiana State University. 

Historical Catalogue of the University of Mississippi, 1849-1909, (Nashville, 
1910), p. 58. 
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Oratory degree after they had completed a successful year of 
teaching. 

well’s Manual of Elocution and James Rush’s Philosophy of the 
Human Voice. Speech instruction was offered next in the Depart- 
ment of English Literature, from 1858 through 1868, and then in 
the Department of Logic, Metaphysics and Political Science.2 
With the creation of the Department of English Literature, Com- 
position and Elocution in 1872, instruction in English and speech 
was administered through the same academic department until the 
establishment of a separate school of elocution in 1885.3 

Sallie McGee Isom, director of the school, described its aims in 
the University Catalogue of 1886. “The purpose of the course is 
to produce effective readers and speakers, to substitute natural 
methods of expression for the faulty delivery prevalent in the pul- 
pit, on the platform and on the stage. The course covers the entire 
range of expression.”* In 1900 Werner’s Magazine noted that Miss 
Isom was the only woman then holding a regular chair of oratory, 
and that she had received “extensive elocution training” from James 
E. Murdock.5 

That the program of study or, perhaps, the level of performance 
in the School of Elocution was widely recognized is indicated by the 
interest of William Jennings Bryan, who in 1898 gave a sum of 
money to the university to be expended annually for a medal for 
the best oration on the subject, “The Science of Government.” 
The course of study begun by Miss Isom was a modification of the 
dual emphasis on voice and physical education typical of the private 
schools of expression. Upon the death of Miss Isom in 1905 the 
School of Elocution became the Department of Rhetoric and Ora- 
tory,” indicating a changing emphasis in speech education. 

In the Lone Star School of Oratory uf Baylor University, speech 
education gained the doubtful honor of being in, but not of, the 
university. Founded in 1885 under the leadership of W, W. Frank- 
lin, the Lone Star School offered programs leading to three degrees: 
Bachelor of Elocution, awarded after two years’ prescribed study; 

*Tbid., p. 59. 

*Ibid. 

‘Ibid., pp. 59-60. 

'Werner’s Magazine, XXV (June 1900), p. 357. 

*Ibid. 

"Historical Catalogue, p. 60. 


SRuth Starr Thrice, “A History of Speech Training in Baylor University,” 
(unpublished M.A. thesis, Baylor University, 1958), p. 37. 
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Bachelor of Oratory, awarded after three years; and Master of 
Oratory, which was awarded to individuals holding the Bachelor of 

With courses and curriculum resembling those of a professional 
school of elocution, it attracted students both from the university 
and from the community at large. The school’s courses and degrees 
were separate from those offered by the university. Not until 1897, 
the year after the closing of the Lone Star School of Oratory, was 
credit toward regular degrees awarded for work completed in the 
newly-established Department of Elocution.® 

Chancellor Walter B. Hill of the University of Georgia ex- 
pressed a typical administrative attitude of this period. Replying 
to an inquiry about the status of speech training at Georgia in 
1900, Chancellor Hill reported that, although the Department of 
Elocution’s courses were not credited toward degrees, students were 
not permitted to take part in the university’s public exercises until 
they had taken speech courses.1° In many institutions speech edu- 
cation did not yet have the requisites for academic recognition equal 
to other disciplines. 

However, at Vanderbilt University a more secure position for 
the developing speech program seems to have been maintained from 
its beginning. In 1886 Austin H. Merrill, a graduate of Delaware 
State College, and previously an instructor in elocution at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan (1883), succeeded Professor John Lowery, whom 
Werner’s Magazine describes as a pioneer in teaching oratory in 
southern colleges.11 Merrill occupied the chair of oratory from its 
establishment at Vanderbilt in 1888 until his death in 1900. Profes- 
sor Merrill was recognized as an oral reader as well as a teacher. 
During the period when the platform art was at its height, Merrill 
was regarded as having achieved the proper balance between read- 
ing technique and literary meaning. In answer to a question con- 
cerning the relative worth of the “so-called Rush and Delsarte sys- 
tems” posed in an interview published posthumously in Werner’s, 
Merrill stated that much affectation and artificiality derived from 
a failure to comprehend the “fundamental principle . . . of true 
interpretation,” and from an emphasis on the mechanics of de- 
livery.12  Merrill’s approach to elocution, his interest in intercol- 


*Ibid., p. 52. 
Werner's Magazine, XXV, p. 363. 
“Werner's Magazine, XXVI (September 1900), p. 84. 
*Ibid., p. 85. 
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legiate debating, and his participation in organizations such as 
the Southern Interstate Oratorical Association earned for his de- 
partment academic standing equal to that of other areas of instruc- 
tion. In this atmosphere of academic acceptance Professor Albert 
M. Harris, who succeeded Merrill, stimulated further growth 
through his interest in debating and oratory.1% 

In April 1911, Colonel Thomas D. Boyd, President of Louisiana 
State University, wrote to Professor John Q. Adams, of Alma, 
Michigan, as follows: 

I am not sure that we will be able to establish a separate depart- 
ment of Oratory and Debate this coming session, but the time is ripe 
for someone to do excellent work in teaching public speaking at the 
University, and I am anxious to establish a departmeni as soon as 
possible.** 

In this letter President Boyd expressed the growing academic recog- 
nition of the importance of providing speech training, and of ad- 
ministering the program through a separate department of instruc- 
tion. In September 1911 the Department of Public Speaking at 
Louisiana State University was established.15 

Adams, who became the first professor of public speaking at 
L.S.U., received his university training at Michigan under True- 
blood. He stated his philosophy of speech education in terms of 
four divisions of study: elocution (delivery), interpretation (oral 
reading), oratory (occasional, forensic, pulpit and extemporaneous 
address), and debate.16 He felt that these areas of study supple- 
mented one another, and that oratory and interpretation appeared 
the “logical fields for more extended research.”17 Thus, when the 
Department of Public Speaking at Louisiana State University was 
established it received administrative encouragement and was char- 
acterized by a balanced program of instruction. 

In the development of speech education in these four southern 


*8By 1911 Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt reported to the Board of 
Trustees: “In connection with the department of public speaking there has 
been developed a movement of considerable interest and importance. Part of 
the regular work of students in this department is to make a careful study 
of questions of public interest and prepare briefs for argumentation on both 
sides of such questions.” The statement appeared in the “News Notes” of 
the Public Speaking Review, I (September 1911), pp. 39-40. 

1Ruth Helen Lathrop, “A History of Speech Education at Louisiana State 
University, 1860-1928,” (unpublished M.A. thesis, Louisana State University, 


bid., p. 61 
187 ouisiana State Quartely, VI (November 1911), p. 165. 
“Ibid., p. 166. 
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universities, two state-supported institutions and two private uni- 
versities, the divergence inherent in the beginnings of speech edu- 
cation in the South are revealed. Whether through schools separate 
from the academic structure of the institutions; or, through depart- 
ments with changing emphases and principles paralleling cultural 
and educational attitudes toward elocution as the performance 
standard for the discipline; or, through spontaneous recognition of 
the necessity for speech instruction, the first steps toward academic 
stature equal to that of other disciplines had been taken. 

The next major advancement in speech education in the South 
was the introduction of graduate curricula in speech. Under the 
leadership of C. M. Wise, Louisiana State University established 
the first regular programs of study in the South leading to the de- 
grees Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy in speech.18 The 
first Master’s degrees were awarded in 1932, and the first Ph.D. 
degree in 1935.19 When the lists of graduate studies in the field 
were first included in Speech Monographs, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity was one of fifteen institutions in the United States reporting 
graduate degrees in speech.2 That number had grown to thirty- 
two by 1938 when the University of Alabama listed its first Mas- 
ter’s degree,2! and to thirty-three the following year when Baylor 
University reported its first M.A. degree in speech.22 In the most 
recent survey,2* of one hundred thirty-eight institutions reporting 
graduate degrees in speech, thirty-one are located in the South. 

The recognition, attained within a comparatively few years, that 
speech is an academic discipline worthy of departmental status and 
graduate programs of study provides a basis for the evaluation of 
the extra-sectional influences which have shaped its development. 

The second purpose of this paper involves an estimate of the 
contemporary status of extra-sectional influence in speech education 
in the South. Ten departments of speech in southern universities 
having either a doctoral program in speech or an active graduate 


*8C. M. Wise, Report of the Department of Speech to Dean Fred C. Frey, 
(May 17, 1941), cited in Leslie G. Rude, “The Graduate Program on the 
Master’s Level of the Department of Speech, Louisiana State University,” 
(unpublished M.A. thesis, Louisiana State University, 1953), p. 6. 


“Speech Monographs, II (October 1935), p. 19; III (September 1936), p. 
0. 


°°Speech Monographs, Il, p. 4. 

"Speech Monographs, VI (December 1939), p. 2. 

*°Speech Monographs, 1X (December 1942), p. 4. 
Speech Monographs, XXVII (August 1960), pp. 260-262. 
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program evidenced by sixty or more graduate degrees recorded in 
Speech Monographs were selected for study. Two procedures were 
followed in order to discover the existence of any preference for 
faculty members whose training was received in institutions located 
outside the South. First, the academic degrees of the members of 
the speech faculties were examined and, second, inquiries were sent 
to departmental representatives. 

Examination of the degrees held by the faculty members in the 
ten universities seems to reveal a perference for individuals who re- 
ceived their graduate training at institutions located outside the 
South. Of the twenty-three universities which conferred the gradu- 
ate degrees held by these faculty members, eight are located in the 
South. Seventy percent of the degrees were awarded by institutions 
located in other sections of the United States. Northwestern Uni- 
versity, the State University of Iowa, Ohio State University and 
the University of Wisconsin awarded fifty-five percent of all the 
doctorates held by these faculty members. 

In replies received from departmental representatives to ques- 
tions concerning area-specialization, qualifications of faculty addi- 
tions, and institutional or sectional preference in the selection of 
additional faculty members, there was general agreement. 

Since the departmental attitude regarding the amount and kind 
of specialization presently encouraged and anticipated in the future 
would influence faculty selection, a question dealing with the present 
trend in area specialization in his department was asked each rep- 
resentative. The respondents were almost unanimous in their agree- 
ment—one did not understand the question—that less area special- 
ization would be normative in these departments. One representative 
felt that greater specialization in a student’s doctoral program would 
be possible if his previous study had been general. Similarly an- 
other observed, “We attempt, as we train our Ph.D. candidates, to 
avoid over-specialization. However, we recognize the need at this 
level for thorough competence and knowledge-ability in the area of 
specialization; therefore, we are trying to make a compromise be- 
tween depth and breadth.” 

Among the qualifications desired in future faculty additions the 
respondents listed individual competence, training in an area of spe- 
cialization received in a recognized university, breadth of training, 
teaching ability, and such personal qualities as genuineness and co- 
operativeness. 
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In answer to the question concerning institutional or sectional 
preferences in the selection of future faculty members, the replies 
again were similar. Particular graduate programs and specific areas 
of the country were given no preference, although one reply indi- 
cated that favorable consideration would be given a person trained 
in the South or Southwest, “other things being equal.” One re- 
spondent stressed that consideration would not be given graduates 
of his own university for positions in that department. 

The policies expressed by the departmental representatives and 
the faculty procurement practices as they are revealed through an 
examination of the graduate degrees of the present faculty members 
seem to be contradictory. Proportionally, however, the present 
ratio between graduate departments of speech in the South and the 
number of faculty members in these schools whose degrees were 
awarded by southern universities reflects the preference expressed 
by the departmental representatives for faculty members whose 
training was received at a recognized institution located either in 
the South or outside the region. No evidence of a tendency toward 
regional academic inbreeding was found in these institutions. The 
responses from departmental representatives, however, do not indi- 
cate that this is the result of conscious effort. The discipline in its 
development and in its contemporary expressions is characterized 
by a consciousness of its reciprocal responsibility in a national 
academic perspective. 


FOOTE VERSUS DAVIS: THE MISSISSIPPI 
ELECTION OF 1851 


WALTER E. SIMONSON AND BENNETT STRANGE 


OUTHERN POLITICs were at their turbulent best in the Mississip- 

pi gubernatorial campaign of 1851. This particular campaign is 
interesting for several reasons. The first is the nature of the pro- 
tagonists: Jefferson Davis, then a leading southern statesman and 
spokesman for the states rights cause, hero from the war with 
Mexico, United States Senator from Mississippi and within ten 
years to be head of the Confederate States of America;! John A. 
Quitman, former Governor of Mississippi, general during the Mexi- 
can War, and leading candidate on the first ballot for vice-president 
in the Democratic party in 1848; and Henry S. Foote, United 
States Senator from Mississippi, outstanding criminal lawyer, de- 
fender of Jackson and later a leader of southern forces in the Federal 
Congress seeking to obtain a compromise on the slavery question.* 
Considering the political futures of these men, it indeed seems odd 
that Davis lost, that Quitman withdrew from the race, and that 
the apparently unpopular Foote went on to victory. 

Interest in the campaign is heightened by the basic issues in- 
volved, Davis, a strong states-righter running on the Democratic 
party ticket, opposed Foote, nominated by the Whigs, a party large- 
ly associated with free soil sentiments. Foote was closely identified 
with attempts to compromise with northern leaders.4 The cam- 
paign also had its unusual aspects, having one candidate withdraw 


Mr. Simonson (Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1958) is Associate Professor 
of Speech at Mississippi Southern College. Mr. Strange (M. A., Mississippi 
Southern College, 1959) is Assistant Professor of Speech at Mississippi South- 
ern College. 


*The authors wish to express appreciation to the staff of the Department 
of Archives and History, Jackson, Miss., for their help in the research for 
this article. 


‘Jefferson Davis, Biographical Sketch, Department of Archives and History, 
State of Mississippi, Jackson, Mississippi. 

?John A. Quitman, Biographical Sketch, Department of Archives and His- 
tory, State of Mississippi, Jackson, Mississippi. 

*Henry S. Foote, Biographical Sketch, Department of Archives and History, 
State of Mississippi, Jackson, Mississippi. 

‘Mississippi Free Trader, (Natchez), June 26, 1850. 
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half way through the race to be replaced by another.5 This oddly 
fought campaign dramatized a strong conflict in Mississippi atti- 
tudes on the vital question of secession versus compromise a brief 
ten years before the start of the civil war. 

One feature of the 1851 election was the highly polarized state 
of the electorate for several months preceeding the election. In the 
spring of 1850, following the legislature’s censure of Senator Foote,® 
the majority of comment in the Mississippi newspapers was un- 
favorable to the Senator.?7 The major charge against Foote was 
that of inconsistency. That summer, Foote returned to Mississippi 
to defend himself and subsequently a marked upsurge of pro-Foote 
commentary appeared in the newspapers. 

Illustrative of the change is a quotation from the Natchez 
Courier, November 22, 1850: 

We are twitted because we are now paying honor to Senator Foote 
when he said in last May that he had no right to speak for the Whigs 

but only for the Democrats. Senator Foote is not now speaking either 

for Whigs or for Democrats. We do not ask him to speak for the 

former and when he speaks for the latter we shall oppose him as 

before if we deem it necessary, but he has the right to speak for the 
union men of Mississippi. We honor him as a union man. 

The division of the populace is partially reflected in a tabulation 
appearing in the Natchez Courier of October 18, 1850, indicating 
the stand of forty-six papers about the state. “Political press we 
classify as follows: Whig and for the union, 22; Democratic and 
for the union, 7; Democratic and avoudly [sic] disunion, 5; Demo- 
cratic and strongly antagonistic, 9; Democratic and favoring the 
Governors proclamation but opposed to disunion as a present rem- 
edy, 2; Unknown, 1.” The small number of neutral papers, four 
out of 46,° is a good indicator of the degree of polarization in Mis- 
sissippi at that time. This number also emphasizes the relative scar- 
city of impartial newspaper commentary. 

The lack of neutral and undecided voters can also be shown by 
noting that even those areas generally conceded to be states rights 
(disunion) had large and active pro-union organizations. The Co- 
lumbus Democrat of June 12, 1851, quotes from a source which 


‘Quitman, the original nominee, was replaced by Davis. 

*Monroe Democrat, June 26, 1850. 

"The Yazoo Democrat, The Mississippian, The (Natchez) Free Trader, all of 
June 26, 1850. 
‘Vicksburg Weekly Sentinal, July 31, 1850. 
"Natchez Courier, October 18, 1850. 
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that paper “endorses as every way worthy of credit.” This corre- 
spondent reports 


to have been greatly surprised at the aspect of things in Mississippi 

and nowhere more so than in the good county of Jasper. That region 

was supposedly hopelessly infected with disunion men. What was his 

surprise than to find an active, growing, enthusiastic union association 

in the town of Pauldy . . . he was informed that the union candidates 

would carry even Jasper by a large majority.*® 
If both union and disunion forces had sizeable organizations in a 
county of limited population few were left who could be neutral. 
That this high degree of polarization existed as early as June of 
1851,11 the very outset of the campaign proper, is also interesting. 

The total number of registered voters in Mississippi was some- 
what in excess of 60,000.12 Most of the electors were non-slave- 
holding small farmers. According to the Constitution of the State 
of Mississippi “every free white male person of the age of 21 years 
or upwards who shall be a citizen of the United States and shall 
have resided in the state one year preceding an election and the last 
four months within the county, city or town in which he offers to 
vote, shall be deemed a qualified voter.”1% Granting the fact that 
some of the electorate had a high level of education, neither candi- 
date could hope to win the election without appealing to the non- 
slaveholding whites who did not have extensive education.1* 

Throughout the campaign the political meetings of all candidates 
were reported as being well attended in almost every instance. Pub- 
lic speaking was used extensively in the campaign as the candidates 
toured the state addressing local groups. The predominant mode 
of speaking was public debating.45 When the candidates were not 
debating each other, they were generally debating some represent- 
ative of the opposing side.16 

Initially, Foote and Quitman embarked on a joint canvas engag- 


1°The vote in six of these eight counties proved the prognostication to be 
fairly accurate. 

“Weekly Independent, June 14, 1851. 

12Qver 56,000 voted in the election of 1849. (Journal of the Senate of the 
State of Mississippi At A Regular Biannual Session Thereof Held in the City 
of Jackson, 1850, Saul and Marshall State Printers.) 

18Article III, Section I, Constitution of the State of Mississippi Adopted 
October 26, 1832. 

“John K. Bettersworth, Mississippi: A History, (Steck Company: Austin, 
Texas) 1959. 
*®Natchez Courier, April 29, 1851; Natchez Courier, May 9, 1851. 
°Weekly Independent, June 14, 1851; Monroe Democrat, June 18, 1851. 
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ing each other in debates across the state!? but the tour was dis- 
rupted in August when the feelings of the candidates became suf- 
ficiently high to result in a brief exchange of blows. The exact cir- 
cumstances which led to the outbreak of violence were the cause 
of considerable controversy. 

The Columbus Democrat of August 2, 1851 carried both Quit- 
man’s and Foote’s accounts of the disruption. There is a notable 
discrepancy between them. Quitman contended, 


standing upon the ground with my papers before me, I then turned 
to the audience and was proceeding to say that under the circum- 
stances I believe that further joint debate between us would be in- 
jurious to public morale, and therefore, I declare a joint performance 
terminated from that date. While thus speaking I was several times 
interrupted by Senator Foote and at length heard his voice near me 
on my right exclaim ‘you are a liar’ and turning toward him I saw 
him advancing and aiming a blow at me which slightly grazed my 
person. Before I could turn upon him, he quickly glided back out of 
reach of my arm. As I sprang toward him, a number of gentlemen 
rushed to him and protected him from merited chastisement but not 
until I dealt him a blow with my fist and one with my foot. The force 
of both weakened by the effort of persons present to hold me back. 


Foote reported that 


when he (Quitman) in an angry and violent manner denounced any 
man as a coward and no gentleman, with other opporbrious [sic] 
who had dared to insinuate larceny against him in connection with 
the extractions of the public arms did I not step forward in a cool, 
calm, and courteous manner and ask him whether he referred to me; 
if so, I made no such insinuation but had expressly disclaimed it. Did 
he not refuse to be interrupted. Did I not then say, still in a calm 
manner, that I had a right according to the terms of discussion agreed 
to between us to call for an explanation of personalities. Upon his 
refusing still to be interrupted, did I not again repeat the question 
did you intend to say that I was the person whe had insinuated 
larceny against you. He answered in the affirmative. Did I not then 
say ‘you are a liar’ and then proceed to strike him. 


The difficulty of accurately ascertaining what occurred during 
these debates can be seen by examining the contradictory reports 
of the Barton-Foote debate which took place at Jacinto on the 16th 
of July, 1851. The Columbus Democrat, an avowed Foote sup- 
porter, spoke sarcastically and satirically of Barton, while extolling 
Foote. Of Barton they said, 


when his time was out he crossed his hands beneath his coattail, raised 
his head perpendicularly and walked out of the stand amid a tremend- 
ous and uproarious silence. His whole speech was one grain of truth 
and sense to a bushel of nonsense and fiction. General Foote arose 
amid tremendous applause. 


“Columbus Democrat, June 28, 1851. 
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We have heard debate in the courts of justice—in the halls of the 
state legislature—and in the House and Senate of Congress—yet we 
have never heard anything approaching Senator Foote’s charge on 
Barton. It was indescribable and unapproachable and stands alone 
in its history.%* 

However, the Oxford Constitution carried this account, “I heard 
Roger Barton and Foote on yesterday. Barton scores into the red 
every lick. I think by November there will not be a corporal scar 
in Tishomingo for Foote.’”19 The election returns gave 1766 votes 
pro-union, 379 for the states rights group. 

Considerable space was devoted in newspapers to reporting the 
crowds at these public meetings. The size of the audience was one 
of the few gauges for measuring public opinion. Then, as now, 
many seemed to believe that there was a strong political appeal in 
who was leading the race at any particular time. Unfortunately, 
the importance placed on the attendance at these meetings led to the 
introduction of biased reporting, and hence accurate figures on the 
size of these crowds are not available. An example of this is the 
coverage of the June 14 speech by Foote. The Columbus Democrat 
estimated the crowd between 500 and 600 while the Weekly Inde- 
pendent placed the agregation closer to 2000. The campaign 
speeches drew anywhere from 125 to 2000 people, with the average 
crowd falling between 200 and 300. The political supporters of each 
candidate spent considerable time and effort trying to drum up 
large turnouts in order to make an impressive showing in behalf of 
their candidate when he spoke in their area. 

One of the most unusual aspects of the 1851 campaign occurred 
in its latter phase. To understand this, one must first note there 
were actually two elections that year. The first was for the pur- 
pose of electing delegates to a convention to discuss what position 
the South should take on the union-secession question. The Monroe 
Democrat of August 27, 1851 suggests that considerable confusion 
existed among the electorate concerning exactly what the first elec- 
tion was about. The second election was the actual election of the 
Governor. Following the unionist victory in the first canvass, Quit- 
man withdrew from the race.2° Jefferson Davis was then nominated 
and consented to fill the vacancy created by the withdrawal.*1 
Unfortunately, for the states rights group, Davis was seriously ill 


*®Columbus Democrat, July 26, 1851. 
*°Oxford (Mississippi) Constitution, July 25, 1851. 
*°Columbus Democrat, September 20, 1851. 
**Columbus Democrat, September 27, 1851. 
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at the time.2® As a result, Davis was not able to take the field in 
his own defence during the closing weeks of the campaign. There- 
fore, most of Davis’s campaign was run by his supporters speaking 
on his behalf. 

Since Davis had campaigned for the now withdrawn Quitman, 
his identificaton with a candidate who had admitted defeat was al- 
most impossible to avoid. The Columbus Democrat, September 27, 
1851, commented: 

We learned officially through the Jackson paper that Colonel Davis 

has consented to run as a candidate for Governor. . . . We fear not 

that the result Foote will carry the day by a most decisive majority, 

but do what he may, write what he may, it is now too late. The 

people have already made up their verdict and before their tribunal 

both Quitman and Davis have been politically condemned. 
The identification was heightened by the fact that the men who 
spoke for Davis, by and large, were the same individuals who had 
spoken in support of Quitman prior to his withdrawal.2% 

The greater returns for Davis, as opposed to the votes polled by 
the states-righters in the first election, indicate that Davis was a 
stronger candidate than Quitman. His strength, however, was not 
sufficient to swing the election. Although the switch of candidates 
did not affect the ultimate outcome of the election, the interjection 
of the more popular Davis as a candidate increased the turnout at 
the polls. The Weekly Independent of November 29, 1851, a Foote 
paper, explained the difference in the vote by saying, 


The vote that was not polled in September was released from the 
position of neutrality or indifference by the retirement of General 
Quitman. The majority of these voted for Davis without a doubt. It 
is probable though that these who voted for Davis would not have 
voted for Quitman or Foote. 


Though partisan analyists disputed the effect of the first elec- 
tion upon the results of the second,?4 an objective analysis sug- 
gests that the only major effect the first election had on the re- 
sults of the gubernatorial election was that of promoting Quit- 
man’s withdrawal, which in turn occasioned the entry of Davis as 
a candidate opposing Foote. The claim of the Foote protagonists 


22At one time doctors thought he would die. Such an account is carried 
in the Weekly Independent, August 30, 1851. 

"Natchez Courier, September 26, 1851. An attack of former Governor 
Brown who had formerly spoken in behalf of Quitman but who was on this 
occasion speaking for Davis. 

“Weekly Independent, November 29, 1851. 
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that the closer margin of the second election (900 votes as opposed 
to 8,000)25 was due to Foote supporters staying away from the 
polls in over-confidence after the first election victory is not sup- 
ported by the fact that the total vote cast for Foote closely ap- 
proximated that cast in the first election (what slight difference 
there was was due to the larger vote the second time). The tremen- 
dous increase in states rights votes cast for Jefferson Davis would 
seem to nullify any claim of those protagonists that the first elec- 
tion prompted a defeatist attitude on the part of the states-righters 
who then stayed away from the polls. 

Analysis of the issues involved in the campaign reveals that the 
positions of the candidates on both sides were set from the be- 
ginning. The issues and arguments of the final days of the cam- 
paign did not differ appreciably from those at the start. The only 
change was that which was implicit in the change of personalities 
when Davis replaced Quitman in September. One major political 
issue and a number of minor issues, many of them dealing with the 
personalities of the individuals, were injected into the campaign. 
The question which dominated all others was that of union or dis- 
union, an issue which never became clear-cut and, in the manner of 
its development, provided a strong rhetorical advantage for Foote. 
Both parties verbally advocated upholding the Constitution and 
preserving the union. However, Foote and his supporters charged 
that Davis and Quitman favored secession. When this allegation 
was first made, Quitman, Davis, and the other states-righters denied 
the charge, asserting that they were just as strongly for the union 
as anybody else.2® They did not use any of the apparently avail- 
able counter-arguments that might have been raised. Although 
Davis asserted that his approach was the only one that could be 
called really consistent with the Constitution, he never directly 
alleged that Foote’s approach was not.27 As a result, from the out- 
set the states-righters adopted a defensive posture and attempted 
to base their campaign on the principle that they were not secs- 
sionists, while Foote and his supporters campaigned on the prin- 


*5Journal of the Senate of the State of Mississippi at a Regular Biannual 
Session Thereof Held in the City of Jackson, 1852, (Saul and Marshall State 
Printers). 

*°Natchez Courier, November 19, 1850. 

"It is interesting to note that Foote did not attack Davis personally as 
he had Quitman even though Davis was readily open to the same charges of 
inconsistency on the secession-union issue. 
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ciple that they were for the union. The latter certainly provided 
the voters with a clearer impression of their stand, thus contributing 
to greater strength. Basically, what occurred was that both sides 
ennuciated a particular principle: preservation of constitutional 
government is of prime importance. However, the situation in the 
debate throughout the campaign was such that it was easier for 
Foote, by advocating the compromise, to strongly identify himself 
with that principle. A reflection of the degree to which this issue 
influenced the election can be seen in the 13,000 less votes polled 
by Quitman (the states-righter) in 1851 than he had received in 
1849 when he won the gubernatorial election. 

The minor issues dealt with such things as the military back- 
grounds of the candidates. Perhaps, Davis had the greatest right to 
claim military recognition and Quitman ran him a strong second. 
In contrast, Foote’s military background was in somewhat greater 
doubt, with several people challenging Foote’s right to claim the 
title of General. Quitman’s arrest on the Cuba filibustering charge 
was never used by Foote, although it was referred to by some of 
Foote’s supporters. The major charges levied against Foote were 
those of inconsistency and of too great an affinity for anti-slavery 
northern politicians.28 The inconsistency argument was frequently 
voiced in the early stages of the campaign, but tended to drop out 
later, particularly after Davis’ entry. The tactic of linking Foote 
with distrusted northern politicians was stressed on several occasions 
early in the campaign.?9 

Implicit in the campaign was a small drama of Foote, the cen- 
sured, running against Quitman, the censurer, in an effort for vindi- 
cation. However, this never became an overt issue. Neither Quit- 
man nor Foote referred to the censure. A possible explanation of 
this omission is the fact that the censure motion passed the Mis- 
sissippi Legislature by a slight margin (6 votes) and that only at 
the insistence of Quitman. 

In summary, an analysis of the 1851 campaign yields certain 
important conclusions: first, it is readily evident that only ten years 
before the Civil War the people of Mississippi did not favor seces- 
sion. An anti-secession attitude was present in all parts of the state 
and was felt by all of the political leaders involved in this election. 
A strong minority favoring states rights, however, was gaining ad- 
*“Mississippi Free Trader, (Natchez), September 4, 1850. 

**Vicksburg Sentinal, January 10, 1851. 
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herents. Looking more directly at the campaign itself, the ethos of 
the candidates was important since Davis polled considerably more 
votes than had the principles he supported in the first election. But 
the ethos of the candidate, however great, was not sufficient to offset 
the important political question involved in the election. From a 
strategy standpoint, the 1851 election supports the tenet that it is 
better to be on the offensive during a campaign. In addition to 
capitalizing on the offensive, Foote’s success also demonstrated the 
desirability of a positive stand. Throughout the campaign Foote 
told the voters what he stood for and charged the opposition with 
advocating secession. The opposition spent almost its entire time 
refuting Foote’s charges. The outcome of the election, at least in 
part, suggests the rhetorical advantage enjoyed by Foote. 


*°Natchez Courier, November 25, 1850. 
*1Aberdeen Weekly Independent, February, 1851. 
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McGUFFEY OF THE SIXTIES 
Sara LowREY 


VERYONE IS TALKING about education—and some people are 

| doing something about it. The desire to make a contribution 
prompted the experimental television program “How Do You Say 
It?” At the time the program was launched, man had not been 
shot into space and returned safely to the earth but the concept 
was in the minds of men. The kind of education needed for the 
space age was on virtually every tongue. 

The need for greater emphasis on science and mathematics 
seemed obvious. More attention to solid subjects and the elimina- 
tion of fringes was proposed. Tougher attitudes and policies were 
recommended. To many, however, our problem was not only how 
well man could adapt to space but whether man could adjust to his 
fellowman. The study of literature and history was, as always, 
championed and the study of foreign languages gained advocacy. 

Knowledge of our own language seemed as essential as the study 
of a foreign language. Armed with this conviction, the author de- 
veloped “How Do You Say It?” an open circuit television course 
in language arts and literature for the upper elementary grades. 
The purpose of this paper is to explain the nature of the program, 
its aims and objectives, and listener reactions. 


NATURE OF THE PROGRAM 


The program is produced through the cooperation of the Green- 
ville County Public Schools, Furman University, and WFBC-TV 
with the writer as teacher-producer. On Tuesday afternoons a class 
of nine pupils selected from a fifth or sixth grade in Greenville 
County meets at the studios to video-tape the program. It is tele- 
cast the following Tuesday morning at nine o’clock and viewed by 
some two-hundred and fifty classrooms scattered from Clayton, 


Professor Lowrey (M. A., Baylor University) is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Speech at Furman. 


‘The Atlantic, March 1959, p. 46. 
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Georgia, to Asheville, North Carolina, although the largest number 
is located in Greenville County, South Carolina. The video-tapes 
are held by the South Carolina Educational Television Center for 
retelecasting to other parts of the state. The program is now in its 
third year. With each series the number of classrooms has increased. 

The program is unrehearsed. Pupils respond spontaneously to 
instruction on diacritical marks, drills on speech sounds, and the 
study of poetry in which students share reading and speaking ex- 
periences with the teacher-producer. The response of pupils in the 
classrooms is also spontaneous. Dictionary study has become a 
challenging game wherein pupils in the classrooms compete with the 
pupils on the set to see which can find the word more quickly in the 
dictionary, pronounce the re-spelling for pronunciation given on the 
blackboard, or answer the questions asked by the teacher-producer. 

Aids, consisting of materials to be used during the current series 
and data on phonetics, are prepared each year by the teacher- 
producer and distributed to the classroom teachers. The general 
approach to the study of phonetics is changed every year in order 
to give adults and pupils viewing the program fresh and new ex- 
periences. 


THE NEED FOR THIS PROGRAM 


1. Need for an Oral Approach to Language Study 

Although language arts and literature have long been in the 
curriculum of most schools at every level, they have seemed recent- 
ly to be lacking in some respects. Students frequently expressed a 
distaste for poetry. The schools were criticized because “Johnny 
can’t read” or Johnny doesn’t read enough for current needs. Among 
the solutions to these problems, Rudolf Flesch suggested phonetics. 
Archibald McLeish commented, “The real crisis in the life of our 
society is the crisis of the life of the imagination . . . we need to 
come alive again, to recover the virility of the imagination on which 
all earlier civilizations have been based.” J. Frank Dobie said we 
need readers such as McGuffey’s.2 Examination of McGuffey 
Readers revealed a threefold emphasis: literature that incites im- 
agination; phonetics; and instruction in oral reading. Our need in 
the 1960’s seems akin to that which the McGuffey Readers of the 
nineteenth century sought to fulfill. The teaching of silent reading 


*The Saturday Review, May 21, 1960. 
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in the schools has been effective. “How Do You Say It?” simply 
adds the oral approach recommended by McGuffey. The oral ap- 
proach has proved an integrating force in bringing vitality to 
learning. 


2. Need for Vitality in Learning 

While the program follows the threefold emphasis of McGuffey, 
the approach of “How Do You Say It?” is thoroughly modern. In 
the first place, television is the medium. The entertainment values 
of television are used to bring learning to a high level of enjoyment. 
Pupils identify themselves with the image on the screen and a spirit 
of adventure pervades the classroom. Their response confirms the 
truth of John Masefield’s words, “The attempt at high adventure 
brings reward undreampt.” 

New techniques of teaching which emphasize experiencing litera- 
ture, rather than instruction on inflection, word emphasis, etc. as 
given by McGuffey, are employed. John Dewey said, “Shared ex- 
perience is the greatest of human good.” The program seeks to 
maintain the spirit of sharing at the high level suggested by Jerome 
Nathanson: “Genuinely to share at one’s best level is to be what 
the physicians call healthy, the economists secure, the educators 
understanding, and the psychiatrists mature.” 

One method which gives vitality to learning is the technique of 
making actions in accord with meaning. Pupils are encouraged to 
sense actions spontaneously by thinking the meaning of the “action 
words” (verbs). They follow Hamlet’s advice and “suit the action 
to the word.” However, they are never told to “put in gestures” 
nor to “put on expression.” Actions, tones, and rhythms are intrin- 
sic to poetic experiences. Pupils are prepared for poetic experiences 
through questions, discussion, and suggestions that provide back- 
ground and understanding and seem a natural part of the shared 
experiences which compose the televised lessons. 


3. Need for Education for Freedom 

America is justly proud of the heritage of freedom which the 
literature of the McGuffey Readers emphasized. Those directing 
our school program today have been eager to administer the kind 
of education that makes and keeps men free. Among the great 
ideas of the Western world are the Greek ideas of the liberat- 


“Jerome Nathanson, “John Dewey: American Radical,” The Nation, Octo- 
ber 22, 1949, Vol. 169, p. 392. 
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ing arts—the arts which free men’s minds and thus prepare them 
to meet the challenges of a democratic society. These liberating 
arts are recognized as significant to survival in the space age. 
Credence is given to the idea that we must educate citizens who 
can speak, write, and read their own language. Much emphasis 
has been given to the teaching of writing and reading; speaking, 
however, although listed first, has become the neglected area in 
education, whereas it was the core of the liberating arts of the 
classical school. Oratory, rhetoric (oral composition), and the 
recitation of poetry were the center of the curriculum for Greek 
culture. While these arts have been left more or less to chance 
in the public schools today, they were accorded a prominent place 
in the curriculum in the days of McGuffey. “Recitations” were a 
regular part of school training, culminating in Friday afternoon 
speech programs. 


4. Need for Knowledge of Phonetic Symbols and Diacritical Marks 

The trend toward a return to phonetics has been hindered by 
the fact that many teachers do not have an adequate knowledge of 
phonetics. In 1950, the writer made a study of the knowledge of 
diacritical marks and the speech sounds they represent. A test on 
diacritical marks was administered in an area extending from Wis- 
consin to Florida and from Texas to South Carolina. The results 
indicated a general lack of understanding of dictionary symbols for 
pronunciation. 

Whenever, during the past ten years, this test has been admini- 
stered to public school teachers, results indicate that only a scat- 
tered few know the sounds, for example, of the short vowels. It 
has been heartening, however, that in workshops as brief as one 
week teachers have been able to master the symbols and make high 
scores on the test administered at the close of the workshop. 
Similar progress has been indicated in the television study. As a 
supplement to the television program, a phonograph record of the 
vowel sounds was processed. More than a hundred copies of this 
record were purchased by schools and teachers in Greenville County, 
including teachers other than those using the television program, 
for use as an aid in mastering the sounds. These teachers have 
recognized that ear training for sound recognition is essential. 


5. Need for Training in Oral Reading 
The study of oral reading also reveals a need for guidance of 
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both teachers and pupils. English teachers readily admit that poetry 
is written for the ear and must be read aloud for genuine under- 
standing and appreciation. Too many teachers, however, regard 
the mere calling of words as oral reading. Silent reading is a process 
of thinking; merely looking at words is not reading. Oral reading 
is a process of thinking, but it is also a process by which we 
share thoughts and feeling. Unless poetry is spoken in tones and 
rhythms intrinsic to the poetic experience, it will not evoke ade- 
quate response in reader or listener. The oral reading of poetry on 
this program has evoked an enthusiastic response from teachers, 
pupils, and the public. Attitudes toward poetry have changed from 
lethargy to eagerness, from antagonism to devotion, 


6. Need for Training in Oral Communication 
The need for training in oral communication seemed equal to 
the need for training in phonetics and the oral study of literature. 
If man is to survive he must learn to communicate effectively. In a 
chapter titled “Speech in Everyday Life” Sarett and Foster observe: 
“The power which has set in motion the greatest avalanches in 
politics and religion has been, from the beginning of time, the magic 
force of the spoken word—that and that alone.” This was said, sever- 
al years ago, by an ambitious nobody, who then, by the use of the 


spoken word, proceeded to set in motion the most destructive ava- 
lanche of all time. His name was Adolf Hitler. 


It should not take another Hitler and another World War to con- 

vince us that men of good will should do more than ever before to 

use the spoken werd to save the world, before men of demoniac will 

use the spoken word to destroy the world.4 

The modern school has recognized a child’s need to talk by 
what is called “the permissive attitude.” This attitude is carried 
further by “sharing periods” in which pupils discuss experiences, 
both direct and indirect, from life and from reading and study. 
This is a constructive approach to training in communication. The 
television program seeks to motivate pupils even further. 


RESULTS OF TRAINING IN COMMUNICATION 


According to teacher evaluations of the first series (1959-60) 
results observed in pupils were: awareness of good speech; apprecia- 
tion of good literature; improvement in syllabification, listening 


‘Lew Sarett and William Trufant Foster, Basic Principles of Speech (New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946) p. 3. 
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habits, courtesy, spelling, reading and understanding of the mechan- 
ics of good speech; more confidence in classroom particiaption; in- 
creased interest in educational television, dramatic productions and 
assembly programs; more rapid development in language arts; inter- 
est in vocabulary building, word origin, research, creative writing 
and authors; general carry-over for self-improvement and creative 
thinking. 

There is general agreement that the program motivates pupil 
interest in all subject matter. Teachers integrate the program with 
language arts and social studies. One teacher used it in arithmetic 
by letting pupils find how long each author lived. 

The need for training in communication, the need for facility in 
oral expression, the need for values extant in the study of poetry 
is not limited to the elementary school. It is a need of people, of 
a community; and it seems a special need in the South where 
speech is both a matter of pride and embarrassment. One’s speech 
is so much a part of himself that feelings tend to be hurt when it is 
criticized. When their neighbors from the North question certain 
forms, many Southerners tend to believe that their speech is in- 
correct. During the first year of the program a pupil remarked, 
“T’m glad to learn that there are some good things about southern 
speech,” 

Open circuit television offered a happy solution to the need of 
our area to examine our language habits, The success of the pro- 
gram has been indicated in many ways: public response through 
“fan” mail, newspaper features and editorials, evaluations of teach- 
ers, and the station’s eagerness to continue the program. Of the im- 
portance of this type of program, Milton A. Price of the television 
program exchange of the National Research Bureau has said: “For 
the sake of the English language today there should be one like this 
on every station.”5 

With a crusading spirit the author offered her services to the 
Greenville County Schools and persuaded the administrators of Fur- 
man University and WFBC-TV to enter into a cooperative venture 
in an educational television program in language arts and literature. 
The acceptance of the program by teachers, pupils, and the public 
have more than justified the time and effort put forth in this 
venture. 


‘Letter to promotion manager, WFBC-TV, accepting “How Do You Say 
It?” for National Research Bureau TV Program Idea Exchange. 
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WILLIAM GOEBEL: DEMAGOGUE OR 
DEMOCRAT? 


JosePH G. GREEN 


66] ASK NO QUARTER AND I fear no foe,” cried William Goebel, 

| the most expressive of the three gubernatorial candidates of 
Kentucky in the infamous campaign of 1899. Marked early as a 
historic canvass, the campaign was to build in venom and rancor 
to a climactic close, with a contested election and an oath of office 
delivered on the victor’s deathbed. A serious split in the usually 
solid Democratic ranks, which eventually resulted in two candi- 
dates from that party, and the importance of the race in terms 
of the coming national election of 1900 in which William J, Bryan 
was to count heavily on southern Democratic support created the 
momentous circumstances which comprised the contest. Seldom in 
the turbulent history of Kentucky—indeed, seldom in the annals 
of any sovereign state—have such forces come together as were evi- 
dent in the election of 1899. Even less often do such forces cul- 
minate in the power and mystery of one figure. 

The figure in the Kentucky gubernatorial election of 1899, whose 
almost demoniac strength still causes many historians to question 
his motives, was the state senator from Kenton County. William 
Goebel stood isolated from the crowd of the general campaign 
much as his own statue now stands in somewhat doubtful memorial 
in front of the state house in Frankfort. Historians concede that 
Goebel might have gone far on even the national scene had not the 
1899 campaign proved fatal to him. “There was a necromancy about 
the success of the man that none could explain,” suggested the au- 
thors of That Kentucky Campaign, an early and crude, though 
valuable, account of the 1899 canvass.! Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
writing in McClure’s Magazine during the time of the campaign, 
presented a similar view: 


Mr. Green (M. A., Indiana University, 1959) is Resident Lecturer in Speech 
and Theatre at Indiana University, South Bend-Mishawaka Center. 


1R. E. Hughes, F. W. Schaefer, and E. L. Williams, That Kentucky Cam- 
paign; or the Law, the Ballot, and the People in the Goebel-Taylor Contest 
(Cincinnati, O.: The Robert Clarke Co., 1900), xi. 
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Goebel became personally the object of such hatred as no man of his 

time has inspired: perhaps, too, of a more unquestioning loyalty than 

any member of his party had yet to draw to himself.2 
The Connelley-Coulter History of Kentucky, however, in a section 
of biographical sketches of Kentucky governors, pictured Goebel in 
almost heroic perspective. Speaking of his profession of law, they 
said: “His practice was principally against the large corporations 
and he gained a reputation of a friend of the people.”? On his 
political career, they eulogized: 

In 1888 he was elected to the Kentucky State Senate, and was re- 

elected successively up to 1900. By his efforts a law was passed mak- 

ing gambling a felony in Kentucky. He secured the right for cities 

of the second class to erect and maintain free public libraries. He 

was author and sponsor of the law creating a state Electoral Com- 

mission. 
But the History fails to mention that the so-called Goebel Election 
Law, passed in the legislature of 1898, was to become one of the 
most controversial issues in state law for years to come, and that 
the same law served to allow Goebel’s opponents to label him a 
political manipulator and demagogue. 

Hated demagogue or friend of the people? This is the question 
to which the present study turns. Goebel’s death, a direct result 
of the heated campaign, removed any opportunity to view the man 
in a position of authority and responsibility. He was shot on the 
steps to the old state house in Frankfort—by a gunman whose 
identity still remains a mystery—while the Democratic legislature 
sat inside the building deciding the election contest. Goebel lived 
only long enough to be sworn into office and to sign one bill with a 
shaky, death-racked hand. Less than a year after his death, Goebel 
was thus characterized: 


How long William Goebel had been waiting and planning for the 
hairbreadth opportunitics he seized successfully in the 1899 campaign 
may never be known, but that he had forecast in his own mind 
every move months and weeks in advance seems probable.5 


Though the mystery of Goebel’s true nature remains as great 
today as it was in 1900, an examination of his oratorical techniques 


*Samuel Hopkins Adams, “William Goebel,” McClure’s Magazine, XXII, 
467. 

‘William Elsey Connelley and E. M. Coulter, History of Kentucky, II 
(Chicago: The American Historical Society, 1922), 1080. 
‘Ibid. 
*Hughes, et al., That Kentucky Campaign, xi. 
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during the 1899 canvass may help to reveal, if not conclusive evi- 
dence concerning what Goebel was in fact, then at least some kind 
of proof that that mystery is warranted. Through an examination 
of contemporary commentary on Goebel’s delivery and demeanor 
as a platform orator and through an analysis of one of his major 
speeches of the campaign, this study proposes to demonstrate that, 
while the speaker professed to befriend the common working man, 
he nevertheless employed many of the techniques of the demagogue. 
The speech will be examined in terms of the relationship between 
its organization and the issues it takes up. Rhetorical devices and 
stylistic approaches will also be considered. 

In looking at Goebel’s political oratory as a whole, one factor 
stands out above the rest: its deliberate structure and seemingly 
careful preparation and presentation. Lacking the rich style of such 
late nineteenth century orators as Ingersoll and Bryan who spoke 
in his behalf during the campaign, Goebel’s speeches exhibit a ready 
grasp of audience psychology and a liberal use of rough, stump 
humor. Early in the campaign, which was as much a contest of 
personalities as of political leaders, Theodore Hallam had made the 
mistake of referring to Goebel’s family. Goebel, in the course of 
his reply, whipped out: “He says I have not changed in my appear- 
ance for 20 years. I can’t say as much for him. If I had been a 
drunkard and a debauchee I too would have changed and had a 
face similar to a piece of cancerous beefsteak.”® 

Goebel always seemed to be aware of the composition of the audi- 
ence before whom he appeared. He knew the value of making him- 
self appear to be like those who came to hear and see him. At a 
speech in Elizabethtown in late August, a Courier-Journal reporter 
commented: ‘Senator Goebel removed his coat before speaking and 
the crowd cheered again.”7 

But the Senator from Covington was reported to be ill at ease 
in casual situations among the crowds that greeted him: 


As a mixer, however, Mr. Goebel was a very poor hand. He had 
never been a politician to mingle in crowds and pass the stock pleasan- 
tries and compliments that politicians use. He had been more of the 
secluded, planning kind. He was a man of no personal attraction and 
of no easy manner except to those very intimate with him. ... He 


*William Goebel, “Speech at Madisonville,” The Courier-Journal (Sunday, 
August 19, 1899), Sec. 1, p. 1, c. 3. 

*“Goebel at Elizabethtown,” The Courier-Journal (Monday, August 27, 
1899), Sec. 1, p. 1, c. 5. 
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would give a short, quick handshake, murmur “howdy do,” and then 
wait coldly for the other man to say something.8 
Joseph A. Altschaler, of the New York World, reported on Goebel’s 
demeanor on his trip through the state with Bryan and United 
States senatorial candidate, Joseph C. S. Blackburn: 


Jo Blackburn knows every man in the state, and will ask him about 
his wife and children, usually calling the woman by her first name, 
and correctly at that. If Goebel knows any of his hearers, he does 
not show it. In this campaign, with his whole career at stake, he is 
apparently the most unconcerned man in the Bryan train.9 


Why did the crowds which appeared to hear William Goebel 
speak react with such enthusiasm to a speaker who was reported to 
be more than unusually cold and unfriendly and more than a little 
disdainful and aloof? The answer to this question may be found, 
partially at least, in the carefully tailored nature of his speeches. 
Wit, sarcastic humor, and scathing denunciation were all woven into 
the texture of his addresses. His so-called defense of the common 
man appears to have been the tactic of a political opportunist. For 
in 1899 corporations such as the railroads and the book trusts had 
grown to unheard-of dimensions in power and, in that year, to be 
known as a fighter against the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
Company was politically expedient. 

But the venom with which Goebel attacked these corporate 
organizations and the spleen which he vented on any person or 
faction which opposed him in his race for the Governor’s seat 
merely add to Goebel’s appearance as a machine manipulator. And 
such politically beneficial stories as Urey Woodson’s tale of Goebel’s 
returning his one thousand dollar fee on a case which won only 
five thousand from the L & N are matched by equally damning 
tales in academic circles around Kentucky (one historian tells of 
the time that Goebel demanded and received five hundred dollars 
commission on a case that was awarded only fifteen hundred by 
the courts). 

Because the power of the large corporations was strongest in the 
larger metropolitan areas, Goebel held the Louisville leg of his cam- 
paign trip until the very last moment. After stumping the state for 
over two months, he opened his Louisville canvass on a hot, sultry, 


*Hughes, et al., That Kentucky Campaign, 63. 
®J. A. Altschaler, “Bryan in Kentucky,” from the New York World in 
The Courier-Journal (Sunday, October 21, 1899), Sec. 1, p. 2, c. 5. 
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normal Ohio Valley day in late October. Before a large crowd, most 
of whom were party members from birth and would have supported 
the Czar had he been a Democratic candidate, Goebel proceeded to 
tear apart his enemies and to build his image as a protector of the 
people’s rights. In this carefully constructed address, he managed 
to touch on every plank of the 1899 platform. From damning the 
policies of the L & N Railroad and demanding regulating legisla- 
tion, Goebel turned to praising the benefits to be derived from the 
election law which bore the Goebel stamp. He also couched in the 
address a careful defense of his behavior at the infamous Music 
Hall Convention which nominated him earlier that year1° In a 
clever maneuver, Goebel enclosed the weaker planks of the plat- 
form—the election bill and the Louisville convention—between 
stronger, more rough-hewn and readily acceptable political boards. 
The L & N, its officers and its policies, and the school book trust 
served as Goebel’s major arguments. 

His condemnation of the L & N, he could feel sure, would gain 
for him a ready and enthusiastic acceptance. And he was right. 
Gambling on the composition of the audience—or knowing it—he 
opened his Louisville campaign with a humorous statement of 
pseudo-fear: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I didn’t know whether it was 

safe for me to come to the city of Louisville or not. (laughter) 

A Voice—You are safe all right. You are the very man we want. 

Goebel—I didn’t know whether the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 

Company would permit me to appear here, but I thought I would 

try it anyhow. (laughter) I didn’t know whether Mr. Allen R. Carter 

[of the L & N] would permit me to come here, but I thought I would 

come. 

Goebel here employed several rhetorical devices to win for himself 
the early support of his listeners. Laughing off the purported fear 
of the “enemy,” using repetition, and moving the attack from a 
general, undefined adversary to a specific well-known individual 
indicated a calculated casualness at the start of the address. 

The technique of repetition found great favor with this speaker 
whose aim was not to persuade his listeners of the quality of his 
proposals, but merely to get them excited about a general cause. 
The theme of the first part of the speech, which comprised a tirade 
against the policies of the L & N Railroad, centered on a letter 
"William Goebel, “First Louisville Speech—in full,” The Courier-Journal 
(Friday, October 26, 1899), Sec. 1, p. 2, cc. 1-5. 
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written by August Belmont, a corporation attorney. This letter had 
been given a great deal of attention by the press. “Now, my 
friends,” Goebel began, using a phrase which soon came to be iden- 
tified as an obvious transition, “you have read the letter by August 
Belmont in which he says that I entertain an unjustifiable hostility 
toward the L & N Railroad Company.” The phrase “unjustifiable 
hostility” was to become, in the course of this first part of the 
address, the thread with which Goebel wove his political flag. He 
continued, using a rationale for employing the phrase for thematic 


purposes: 


If you have read that letter you know that he does not specify in 
what particular I have been unjustifiably hostile to that corporation, 
and in order that you may judge whether I do entertain an unjusti- 
fiable hostility, or any hostility toward that corporation, I want to 
put briefly before you an abstract of my political record as it affects 
that corporation and the other railroad corporations of the Common- 
wealth. 


Goebel then proceeded to take up three major areas in which he 
attacked the transportation corporations. He summarized each of 
the arguments with a reference to the hostility theme just establish- 
ed. The first of the three summaries should demonstrate his em- 
ployment of the technique of repetition. 

He first described in detail his role in defending the Kentucky 
Railroad Commission which had dared to raise the tax value of the 
L & N’s property in the face of that awesome organization. He 
then introduced the part he played in sponsoring a bill to limit the 
working hours of railroad employees. Finally, Goebel summarized 
the argument: 

My friends, I want you to understand that if Mr. Belmont and Mr. 

Smith and Mr. Knott [all of the L & N], when they say that I enter- 

tain an unjustifiable hostility toward the L & N Railroad Company 

—if they mean to make that accusation against me because I did what 

I could do to prevent the abolition of the Kentucky Railroad Com- 

mission; that I entertain an unjustifiable hostility toward that cor- 

poration because I advocated these bills, the passage of which was 

demanded by the organized railroad labor of the Commonwealth, I 

plead guilty to the charge, and I am glad of it; and I want you to 

know that if I ever become the Governor of Kentucky everything 
that I can do will be done to do other work of exactly the same 
sort. (applause) A Voice—He is the next Governor! 
Goebel’s use of a spoken language, as opposed to a literary style, 
may be seen in the last sentence of the passage cited above. He 
employed the verb “to do” three times in one sentence and, although 
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this may be considered redundant and even in poor taste by literary 
standards, the alliterative value of “do . .. done . . . do” could 
easily produce an effective emotional response with the correct 
delivery. 

Before moving on to describe his advocacy of a fellow-servant 
bill to insure railroad workers in accidents protection equal to that 
of bystanders), Goebel dwelt for a while on his part in the defense 
of the railroad workers imprisoned in the Pullman sympathy strike 
of 1894. A passionate defense of the McCord Bill, a measure de- 
signed to regulate railroad freight rates, closed the first part of his 
speech. Little or no figurative language, but a great deal of repeti- 
tion of words, phrases, and concepts characterize Goebel’s oratorical 
style. His closing sentences on the subject of the McCord Bill 
clearly exhibit this mean but effective trait: 

Now I am for the McCord Bill. I advocated it in committee. I 

advocated it upon the floor of the Senate. I had the honor to be the 

chairman of the Democratic legislative caucus that made that a 

Democratic party measure, and I want you to know whenever I get 

to be Governor of Kentucky—and I believe I shall—(applause; a voice 

—you will get there all right)—everything I can do will be done to 

make the McCord Bill a law and to enforce it, too. 

Although supposedly presenting ‘“‘an abstract” of his political record, 
Goebel never permitted the audience to forget that he was running 
for the office of governor: each point summary, except for the last 
one in the speech, made reference to that fact. 

As a transition from the strong plank of proposed railroad legis- 
lation to the much weaker issue of the Louisville convention, a kind 
of political railroad itself with need of regulation, Goebel attacked 
what he called the corruption funds of the corporations. These 
funds, he claimed, were being used to defeat him: “Every free copy 
of the Louisville Dispatch, every free speech delivered by the Brown 
orators [Brown was the independent Democratic candidate nomi- 
nated by convention bolters], against the Democratic ticket is paid 
for out of the coffers of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany.” Goebel then went on to make the obvious point that “the 
people of Kentucky will be made ultimately to pay the campaign 
expenses of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company this 
year.” And again he turned to a defense of the McCord Bill as a 
safeguard against such tactics of rate-raising for campaign purposes. 

With John Young Brown, former Governor and party-splitter, 
finally named, Goebel was ready to take up the touchy matter of 
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the convention. Not being able to defend his machine-politics meth- 
ods employed at that meeting, he turned to the familiar—and dema- 
gogic—device of humor through sarcasm, first utilized at the start 
of the speech. In terms of emphasis by space, Goebel devoted less 
than one tenth of the entire speech to the Louisville convention, He 
knew the value of touching harshly and quickly on a topic that 
could be easily debated. And he gave no one the opportunity to 
question his behavior at the renowned party gathering which finally 
ended with the Louisville police being called out en masse. 

Immediately following Goebel’s defense of the operation of the 
1899 convention came a short argument for the election law which 
he authored and for which he received no mean amount of criticism. 
The law, and what Goebel had to say about it, was extremely mean- 
ingful in the Louisville area, for it was there that strong suspicions 
had been voiced over possible fraud in the 1896 national election. 
The Goebel Election Law was designed to give to the party in office 
power to appoint election officials all the way down to precinct 
levels. In its basic form, the measure was about as rank a political 
maneuver as ever passed a state legislature. Indeed, much of the 
criticism which Goebel received calling him demagogue was based 
on his determined efforts to have this bill passed before the 1899 
election. The law has since been so amended as to be barely rec- 
ognizable as the Machiavellian device created by a determined 
aspirant bent on securing his own election. Once again, in Goe- 
bel’s speech, an impassioned conclusion followed an uninspired— 
oratorically—but well received argument. 

As Goebel neared the climax of his speech, he began to pull out 
the oratorical stops. The demagogic techniques of name-calling, 
card-stacking, transfer of prestige, and jumping on the national 
band wagon were all employed as the speech gathered momentum 
and as the speaker saw increasing evidence that his audience was 
with him: 

The new Democratic election law, my friends, means simply this: 

That at every voting place in Kentucky, from the Big Sandy to the 


Mississippi River, from the Ohio to the Tennessee line, the Democratic 
party shall have two real Democrats to represent it [the law called 


“The irony of the situation rests in the fact that the Election Law, with 
its strict count of tallies and sets of election officers, on its best behavior, de- 
feated its author at the polls. Only through a contested election, in a Demo- 
cratic legislature, did Goebel win the office, an honor which he received on 
his deathbed. 
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for three officers: two from the majority and one from the Repub- 

licans] ; and when I say two real Democrats, I do not mean L & N 

Democrats, I do not mean Whallen Democrats, I do not mean Post 

Democrats or Dispatch Democrats, or Brown Democrats; but I mean 

Bryan Democrats. (applause) I mean men who will see to it that the 

Democratic party and its candidates get every vote to which they are 

entitled, and they ask nothing more and they will take nothing less. 
Thus did Goebel attack and denounce those party members who, 
rather than support the candidate of the questionable Louisville 
convention, nominated their own choice. What better technique 
than to link these men — Whallen and Brown — to the hated 
L & N. And what better device than to claim Bryan’s banner 
for his own—an opportunity of which he again took advantage at 
the close of the speech. Indeed, Goebel could well justify his con- 
nection with Bryan, for the 1896 Presidential candidate had, in 
fact, made a tour of Kentucky in Goebel’s behalf earlier in the 
campaign. 

In his final argument, Goebel turned to a denunciation of trusts 
and their Republican support, narrowing at the end to a matter 
which he knew would touch the hearts—and pocketbooks—of his lis- 
teners: the Kentucky school book trust. Here, for the first time in 
the entire address, Goebel became specific and employed full docu- 
mentation. Here he quoted prices and facts. He proceeded to 
demonstrate how the people of Kentucky, and especially of Louis- 
ville, were paying thirty-five cents more per school book than were 
their Indiana neighbors who had in operation laws which fixed the 
price of such items. No doubt, the issue was basically important, but 
to place it in so prominent a position in an exposition of the party 
platform was to demonstrate, to any but the most naive, the inherent 
weakness of that platform. In a grave manner, Goebel took up this 
problem and gave to it as much, if not more weight than to any 
other issue he considered in the address. 

A shorter attack on the present Republican administration’s in- 
ability to lower taxes and to raise the per capita allowance for 
school children preceded the peroration to Goebel’s first Louisville 
address of the 1899 campaign, In the conclusion, itself, Goebel 
adroitly neglected to use the reminder device which he had em- 
ployed in each of his point summaries: that he was running for the 
governorship and that he intended to win the office. Rather, he 
jumped on the Democratic bandwagon—national and state models: 


Now, my friends, I want you to know that when you go to the polls 
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and vote the Democratic ticket this year, you vote for a delegation 
for Bryan for President at the next National Convention next year; 
you vote for Bryan for President, and you vote for everything which 
Bryan has been fighting for and advocating, and you vote for Joseph 
C. S. Blackburn as the next United States Senator from Kentucky. 


Goebel realized that his case would gain more support if he strongly 
allied himself with two such favorites as Blackburn and Bryan. He 
also seemed to be aware of the technique of “voting the ticket,” 
a technique by which he could further his own cause without 
appearing to do so. 

The applause which followed the speech and which was freely 
given during it was indicative of the acceptance which Goebel had 
so effectively gained for himself. To the man on the street, Goebel 
was a politican who was fighting for him. The techniques of the 
opportunist were lost to the average listener who soaked up and 
enjoyed the sarcastic humor at the expense of the opposition, and 
who experienced some kind of vicarious thrill from the vicious attacks 
which Goebel was capable of delivering. These things sat well with 
an audience which had come to hear them. 

But the use of such devices, his employment of mean and 
rabble-rousing techniques of persuasion—to the exclusion of real 
documentation or factual support—can only lead to the conclusion 
that on the basis of this speech at least, William Goebel deserves 
to be placed in the rank of poliitcal demagogues. His sincere 
—if they were that—pleas for justice and his passionate defense of 
the workingman, no matter how well they fed the social appetites of 
the crowd, ring hollow in the midst of a multitude of traditionally 
manipulative devices. Yet, most of the party’s most faithful and truly 
devoted supporters refused to throw over this seemingly obvious op- 
portunist. Henry Marse Watterson, renowned editor of the Courier- 
Journal and astute observer of political trends, aptly summed up 
the party-line opinion of William Goebel, 1899 Democratic candi- 
date for the Governorship of Kentucky: 


They say Goebel is a boss. He is at least a Kentuckian. If we must 
choose between bosses, we shall demand the privilege of choosing a 
home product, instead of a corporation whidh is largely owned and 
controlled outside the state, and which is run solely for its own 
good.12 


1247, & N vs. Government by the People,” editorial, The Courier-Journal 
(Friday, September 2, 1899), Sec. 1, p. 6, c. 2. 
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AN ECCENTRIC KINSHIP: 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU’S “A PLEA FOR 
CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN” 


HERBERT L. CARSON 


HILE WE OBSERVE the centennial anniversary of those fratri- 
W cidal years in American history, it may be worthwhile to 
examine a determined reformer’s deeds and a retiring philosopher’s 
words about them. 

On October 18, 1859, the self-appointed leader of the provisional 
government of the United States was taken into custody after an 
abortive attack on Harper’s Ferry, Virginia. John Brown’s notoriety 
began during the bitter struggle in Kansas over the slavery issue. 
He was a man of swift action, unrelenting, almost monomaniacal 
in his hatred of slavery, and endowed with a self-conscious sense 
of mission and drama which led to his eventual martyrdom. 

On October 30, 1859, the “Hermit of Concord”! spoke in favor 
of Brown at a meeting in Concord, Massachusetts. This quiet, 
peace-loving man was something of a recluse, moody and inclined 
to be irascible. Henry David Thoreau held himself aloof from the 
busy world of men, preferring solitary rambles in the woods and 
fields. He had spoken out against slavery—notably on July 4, 
1854, at Framingham, in a talk entitled “Slavery in Massachusetts” 
—and had refused to pay taxes to a government which permitted 
slavery to exist (for which he spent a night in jail). It is surprising, 
nevertheless, that this sensitive exponent of non-violence spoke so 
directly and passionately in favor of the militant John Brown. 

There is danger in explaining why Thoreau the observer made 
his “plea” for Brown the participant. Thoreau sought for himself 
not only desirable ends but concomitantly justifiable means. Conver- 
sely, Brown used any means to his desired goal, no matter how 
violent. It was in aim only that communion existed between John 


Mr. Carson (Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1959) is Assistant Professor 
of Speech at Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan. 


*So dubbed in the Boston Liberator., quoted by J. Brooks Atkinson, Henry 
Thoreau the Cosmic Yankee (New York, 1927), p. 21. 
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Brown and Henry David Thoreau. Both sought an end to the 
institution of slavery, one with peace, the other through force. 

In substance, Thoreau’s “A Plea for Captain John Brown” is 
an impassioned attempt to justify Brown’s act. Making use of the 
scanty information available,2 Thoreau sympathetically portrayed 
Brown as fighting for a cause: “I would fain do my part to correct 
the tone and the statements of the newspapers, and of my country- 
men generally, respecting his character and actions.”* This was in 
the exordium. Thoreau then went on to a biographical character 
sketch, stressing Brown’s resolve to “never have anything to do 
with any war, unless it were a war for liberty.”* This statement, 
coming early in the speech, sought to create an image of Brown 
not a warrior but as a crusader. 

Brown—a man with a cause—was Thoreau’s theme: ‘“‘He had the 
courage to face his country herself, when she was in the wrong.”5 
Using one of Brown’s followers as his source, Thoreau discussed 
the Captain’s moral and religious fiber, his “Spartan habits,” his 
“common sense and directness of speech” coupled with “tact and 
prudence,” and his almost super-human courage and faith. “Superior 
numbers quailed before him,” Thoreau told Concord, “because 
they lacked a cause.” With scorn for man and for human institu- 
tions, Thoreau unleashed an almost Swiftian denunciation of 
Brown’s detractors and enemies and of those who disclaimed him, 
wondering at such treatment when “a man does a brave and 
humane deed.”7 

Continuing, Thoreau came to one of his favorite themes: 

When a government puts forth its strength on the side of injustice, 
as ours to maintain slavery and kill the liberators of the slave, it 
reveals itself merely a brute force... . The only government that 
I recognize—and it matters not how few are at the head of it, or 


how small its army—is that power that establishes justice in the land, 
never that which establishes injustice.8 


*Thoreau refers in his speech to the Boston Liberator and to the New 
York Tribune, indicating that they were unsympathetic at least to Brown’s 
means and possibly to his goal. Near-contemporary accounts of the raid 
show numerous contradictions of apparently factual matters that cloud the 
events at Harper’s Ferry. 

®Henry David Thoreau, “A Plea for Captain John Brown,” in A Yankee 
in Canada with Anti-Slavery and Reform Papers (Boston, 1866), p. 152. 
‘Ibid., p. 153. 
5Ibid., p. 154. 
*Ibid., p. 158. 
"Ibid., p. 164. 
®Ibid., pp. 170-1. 
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Thoreau then stated Brown’s credo: “A man has a perfect right 
to interfere by force with the slaveholder, in order to rescue the 
slave,” intimating, although never using the word, that Brown was 
a martyr.® 

Before concluding, Thoreau returned to the theme of righteously 
defying an unjust government: 


Is it not possible that an individual may be right and a government 

wrong? Are laws to be enforced simply because they were made? 

Or declared by any number of men to be good, if they are not good? 

Is there any necessity for a man’s being a tool to perform a deed of 

which his better nature disapproves ?10 

Finally, completing a cycle, Thoreau began the peroration with 
a paraphrase of his opening remarks: “I am here to plead his cause 
with you. I plead not for his life, but for his character. . . .”42 
Thoreau prophesied that Brown’s words would prove historically 
valid: “This question is still to be settled—this negro question.”22 
“Then,” Thoreau concluded, “. . . we will take our revenge.”2% 

Such a direct and forceful speech on a subject of current in- 
terest was unusual for Thoreau, His utterances were more often 
aimed at a general situation than at specific manifestations. As 
stated in Walden, Thoreau believed that “by their power of abstract 
thought. . .nations should seek to commemorate themselves.”14 
Nevertheless, he met a specific occasion of import with an address 
distinguished by sincere emotions, bounded by those facts Thoreau 
knew and interpreted. 

Thoreau’s view of Brown as essentially a peaceful citizen who 
fought only to mitigate an unjust situation is in keeping with 
the stated aims and ideas of Brown. After his capture, the Captain 
denied a militant purpose, claiming himself “an instrument in the 
hands of Providence,”5 one who (in the words of a participant 
in the raid) “regarded slavery as a state of perpetual war against 
the slave, and was fully impressed with the idea that himself and 
his friends had the right to take liberty, and to use arms in defending 

*Ibid., p. 174. 

°Tbid., pp. 178-9. 

“Tbid., p. 179. 

Tbid,, p. 181, spoken by Brown after his capture. See also Rev. Samuel 
Vanderlip Leech, The Raid of John Brown at Harper’s Ferry as I Saw It 
(Washington, 1909), p. 11. 

Thoreau, “A Plea... ,” p. 181. 


“Boston, 1893, p. 92. 
Leech, p. 11. 
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the same.’’16 In addressing the court at his trial, Brown claimed 
that his only design in attacking Harper’s Ferry had been to free 
the slaves, a plan termed “idiotic [and] senseless” by one eye-wit- 
ness.17 

The passage of time has partially vindicated Thoreau’s sense of 
history. In an era of desegregation conflicts, we still feel the force 
of Brown’s words on the Negro problem, “the end of that is not 
yet.”18 We may not agree with Thoreau that Brown’s raid can 
be justified, but we must agree that both men saw what Abraham 
Lincoln was later to state, that a nation cannot exist “half slave 
and half free.” Equally, Brown and Thoreau recognized the need 
for a forceful, determined answer to the issue of slavery. Thoreau 
accurately prophesied that a quickening spirit of abolition would 
result from Brown’s death. 

The eccentric kinship just described can be better understood 
by reference to the strong individuality of the men involved, and 
their insistence on expressing independence of character. Thoreau’s 
credo is stated in Walden: “I would not have any one adopt my 
mode of living on any account . . . but I would have each one be 
very careful to find out and pursue his own way. . . .[sic|”19 Thor- 
eau passively resisted a slave government, while Brown militantly 
attacked the institution of slavery—each in his own way. 

In Walden, Thoreau had explored the complexities of life that 
forced “the mass of men [to] lead lives of quiet desperation.”?° 
He sorrowed that “our life is frittered away with detail. . . Sim- 
plicity, simplicity, simplicity!” Thoreau pleads, “. . .simplify, sim- 
plify.”*1 Brown did just that. The Captain saw wrong and took 
arms against it—a stark and dramatic act which appealed to a 
mind that rebelled against bureaucratic meandering. 

In Civil Disobedience, Thoreau had expressed a philosophy con- 
sistent with Brown’s act. At best, Thoreau claimed, “government 
is, . .but an expedient.”22 Thus, he continued: “I think that we 
should be men first, and subjects afterward. It is not desirable to 


*®Osborne P. Anderson, A Narrative of Events at Harper’s Ferry (Boston, 
1861), pp. 9-10. 

Leech, p. 5. 

*8Tbid., p. 11. 

**Tbid., p. 113. 

p. 15. 

\Walden, p. 144. 

*2Henry David Thoreau, “Civil Disobedience,” in A Yankee in Cana- 
da..., p. 122. 
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cultivate a respect for the law, so much as for the right. The only 
obligation which I have a right to assume, is to do at any time 
what I think right.”2 One takes “action from principle, the per- 
ception and the performance of right.”24 Such action based on 
principle “changes things and relations, it is essentially revolutionary, 
and does not consist wholly with anything that was.”25 Finally, if 
the law is “of such a nature that it requires you to be an agent 
of injustice to another, then, I say, break the law.”26 

Obviously, such a credo has dangers. If a man does not know 
he is doing wrong, can we justify an unlawful act on his part? 
Brown believed himself morally justified in his raid on Harper’s 
Ferry. Thoreau agreed. Brown broke laws to do “right.” This 
Thoreau condoned and even advised in Civil Disobedience. The 
summary of policy from Civil Disobedience indicates that Thoreau 
was consistent in speaking out for Brown. Strong individuality, sim- 
plicity, and a righteous defiance of law characterized the raid on 
Harper’s Ferry. The entire action, in view of its expressed aim, 
appealed to Thoreau. In turn, the hermit left his seclusion to 
appeal for the “immortal life” of Captain John Brown.27 The 
success of that plea is one of personal interpretation, for each man 
must be “very careful to find out and pursue his own way.”28 


*°Civil Disobedience, p. 125. 
**Ibid., p. 133. 
**Ibid., p. 133. 
p. 134. 
*"Thoreau, “A Plea... ,” p. 179. 
Thoreau, Walden, p. 113. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Dwicut L. FRESHLEY 
Vanderbilt University 


The overflow of summer activities has sent several worthwhile items swirl- 
ing into our news-dispensing machine. Not the least significant of these were 
the observation made by SARA LOWREY of Furman University who con- 
ducted a speech workshop for Negro teachers in Greenville County, South 
Carolina from June 5-9. She writes the following. 

“The spirit was splendid. There were thirty-three present the first day and 
thirty-three present the last day. There were twenty-eight who stayed with 
me through the week, though some dropped out and some came in from day 
to day. 

“I found the women eager to learn. They grew in confidence and general 
effectiveness from day to day. They not only seemed appreciative of what 
they were learning during the week but eager to continue by use of materials, 
Eleven of them bought the phonograph record of vowel sounds in order that 
they might continue ear training and increase their efficiency for next year’s 
teaching. 

“For ten years I have been making a study of knowledge of diacritical 
marks related to speech sounds, administering an objective test at the begin- 
ing and the end of the instruction period. At the beginning of the week 
these women rated lower than any other group I have tested. At the end of 
the week their average was comparable to the best group I have taught in 
this ten-year period... . 

“My experience in these workshops and in the television work have sup- 
ported my idea that one of the greatest needs of the area is instruction in 
phonetics and methods of oral interpretative reading. The oral approach to 
language arts and literature may become the intgerating factor to bring vital- 
ity to learning at any level.” 

At Louisiana State University, the Twenty-Seventh Annual Conference on 
Speech Education featured as visiting lecturer, Elise Hahn, associate professor 
of speech, University of California, Los Angeles. During this June confer- 
ence, Dr. Hahn delivered eight lectures. Still in the Bayou capital, we learn 
that the Department of Speech at LSU with the Departments of Music, Fine 
Arts and Physical Education sponsored the 1961 Summer Festival of Art. 
GEORGE KERNODLE, professor of drama at the University of Arkansas, 
discussed the subject, “Theatre for the Lonely Man,” on the program of June 
28. Also a part of the festival was a production of Waiting for Godot directed 
by DON BLAKELY. The second major production of the summer was The 
Importance of Being Ernest, also directed by DON BLAKELY. 

GEORGE GUNN and STANLEY HARMS of LSU received grants for 
research last summer. George was awarded a grant by the LSU Research 
Council, while Stan was given a grant to study progammed learning and teach- 
ing by machines. The Arlington County Public School System conducted its 
usual classes in speech therapy for elementary school children last summer. 
Twenty-four were enrolled. A Junior High School Theatre Workshop was 
offered as part of the regular summer school. The twenty participating pupils 
presented one three-act play and two one-act plays. ANN TORRANS of 
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Auburn University presented a series of educational television programs en- 
titled “Great American Speeches” during the summer. The Speech Department 
staff taped excerpts from some twenty speeches which Miss Torrans explained 
and discussed on her show. Two arena productions were the main attractions 
at Lamar Tech’s summer theatre. PATRICK HARRIGAN, III directed Say, 
Darling, while GEORGE E. BOGUSCH took over for Bell, Book and Candle. 
FRANK DAVID BENNETT of Louisiana College did further study at LSU. 
FREDA KENNER of Messick High School of Memphis attended the “News- 
paper in the Classroom” Workshop at Florida State University on a scholar- 
ship from the Memphis Commercial Appeal. Northeast Louisiana State Col- 
lege initiated the first annual theatre workshop sponsored jointly with the 
Monroe Little Theatre. Courses in children’s theatre, stagecraft, and stage 
lighting were offered in the new, modern Strauss Playhouse. In addition, three 
full-length productions were presented: Mister Roberts, King Midas and the 
Golden Touch, and Summer and Smoke. The project, according to JAMES 
W. PARKERSON, was quite successful. Several members of the Department 
of Speech and Theatre at Southern Methodist University escaped the Texas 
heat by visiting foreign climes: EDYTH RENSHAW and PEGGY HAR- 
RISON toured northern Europe; WILLIAM SHAPARD and his family had 
an English summer; their chairman, HAROLD WEISS, however, did an about 
face and toured the Orient where he re-visited Bangkok where he had spent 
a year on a Fulbright Fellowship. While his colleagues were gadding about 
the globe, J. B. McGRATH, JR. conducted a course in oral communication 
for the Southwestern Graduate Institute of Banking. Still in Texas, but at 
Southwest Texas State College, the Ninth Annual Summer Speech Workshop 
was held under the direction of ELTON ABERNATHY. Sixty-nine high 
school students participated in debates, one-act plays, and speaking and read- 
ing events. Professors GLENN CAPP and CHLOE ARMSTRONG of Bay- 
lor University and I, A. CLARK of Schulenberg, Texas, were guest speakers. 
Another Texas workshop for thigh schools was held at Texas Tech. This one 
focussed on speech events included in the Texas Interscholastic League, with 
particular attention given to the reading of poetry and prose, persuasive speak- 
ing, and debate. A fascinating way to see the world—and dramatic produc- 
tions plus earning academic credit is offered by Tech’s Department of Speech. 
Last summer’s travel course was conducted from June 1 to July 10 in Eu- 
ropean theatre. Twenty-four productions were seen in England, Scotland, Hol- 
land, Germany, Austria, Italy, and France, and visits were made to many 
points of theatrical interest. The course was a part of a cycle of travel courses 
in theatre regularly offered by the Department of Speech. American tours 
with eastern and western itineraries will be offered, for three hours credit each 
in 1962 and 1963, respectively, and the European tour, for six hours credit, will 
be repeated in 1964. The University of Georgia had the largest enrollment in 
its history. Teaching faculty during the summer included five staff members 
and two members of the department were on research. DON STREETER 
reports that the Ninth Annual High School Speech Roundup attracted sixty 
students from eighteen different high schools in three states. General-manager 
Streeter had as instructors CECIL PICKETT, high school coach-of-the-year 
in 1958 and 1959, MRS. CAROLYN GRILLO, and MRS. CAROLYN YAR- 
BROUGH. A teacher’s workshop numbering fifteen enrollees worked through- 
out the Roundup. Also, from the University of Houston comes word of a 
theatre “first.” Comical Errors in Tombstone, a theatre-in-the-round produc- 
tion directed by DAVID LARSON, was presented August 15-19. According 
to the Speech Department news release, “this play will mark an innovation in 
the theatre in the United States for the actors will be improvising the dialogue; 
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there is no written script for the play. The actors have been given character- 
izations and a plot and will then invent their dialogue. Improvisations are 
often used in acting classes to stimulate creativity and spontaneity, but as 
far as we know never has an entire play been created this way in this coun- 
try.” Unfortunately, summer activities were not so pleasant nor productice for 
some. From Kentucky Baptist Hospital comes this note from CHARLES A. 
McGLON of Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. “I have spent eight 
weeks this summer (here) under treatment for subacute bacterial endocarditis, 
caused by a streptococcus infection attributed by my seven specialists to an 
injury received last year on stage in Municipal Auditorium in Miami Beach 
while preparing a one-hour original drama for the Baptist Pastors’ Conference. 
The end is not yet in sight.” What price drama! We trust all is well by 
now. Incidentally, because of this indisposition, Charles had to cancel seven 
workshops scheduled throughout the South in speech and drama for religious 
workers. 


THEATRE 


Abilene Christian College: The Importance of Being Ernest, directed by 
REX KYKER, October 5-7. The King and I, November 23-25. 

Bob Jones University: The Taming of the Shrew, November 23-24. 

David Lipscomb College: Cyrano de Bergerac, winter. 

Freed-Hardeman College: Harvey, directed by JAMES P. SWINNEY. 
Besides major productions, a one-act intramural festival will be an annual 
spring semester activity. 

Hendrix College: J. B., November. ELLA MYRL SHANKS reports that 
they also produced an old melodrama in the fall under the sponsorship of 
Alpha Psi Omega. 

Memphis State University: Look Homeward Angel, directed by EUGENE 
BENCE, October; Children’s Theatre Musical, an original play on Davie 
Crockett, written and directed by JOAN HASSELL, December; Don Pas- 
quale, opera in collaboration with the Music Department, stage director, 
FLOYD HERZOG, February; Gaslight, arena production directed by EU- 
GENE BENCE, March; Much Ado About Nothing, Eleventh Annual Shake- 
speare Festival Production, technical director for all productions, ROBERT 
PREDEVILLE. 

University of Arkansas; Oedipus, Riders to the Sea (opera), Jane, Fashion, 
Love Can Also Die (premiere production of a new play by Chris Blake of 
New Orleans), Henry IV, Part II. VIRGIL BAKER’S Production of New 
Plays seminar during the spring semester of 1961 included four new scripts: 
Man of the House by Robert Alan Blair; Flight by Wallace Dace; The Incor- 
ruptible by George Savage and George Savage, Jr.; and Neither Do They Spin 
by Ralph Scholl. Since the inception of this seminar in 1955, thirty new plays 
have been given experimental production before public audiences. Scheduled 
for this season is another full round of new scripts as well as a premiere pro- 
duction in the regular University Theatre season. 

Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina: Annie Get Your 
Gun, November 1-4, HERMAN MIDDLETON, director; The Rivals, De- 
cember 6-8, KATHRYN ENGLAND, director; Amahl and the Night Visitors, 
December 12, HERMAN MIDDLETON, director; The Crucible, March 8-10, 
MAYNARD FRENCH, director; Pinocchio, May 4-19 including North Caro- 
lina tour, HERMAN MIDDLETON, director. CARL ALEXIUS, music direc- 
tor, MAYNARD FRENCH, business manager, VIRGINIA MOOMAW, chore- 
ographer, MINOR ROOTES, designer, for all productions. 
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On December 8 and 9, a Drama Workshop for Teachers was held on 
Hardin-Simmous University campus. Guest lecture for the conference-work- 
shop was RICHARD SCAMMON, Associate Professor of Theatre and Designer 
for Indiana University Speech and Theatre Department. 

JAMES BARTON, director of Southwest Texas State Theatre, served his 
third season as director of The Drama of the Alamo at the Mission San Jose, 
Outdoor Theatre in San Antonio, August 4 to September 4. 

After a busy ten tournament schedule last year, the 1961-1962 forensic 
season of Freed-Hardeman College includes two on-campus triangular meets, 
one with Harding College and David Lipscomb College, and one with Mem- 
phis State University and Murray State College. The Henderson, Tennessee, 
debaters will also attend eight or ten other tournaments. The Board of Trus- 
tees of Hardin-Simmons University voted to endow a debate scholarship with 
the $2500 won by the H-S debaters in their television debates with fifteen 
other Texas schools. The series was sponsored by Sinclair Oil. Hardin-Simmons 
won second in the state. Speaking of those TV debates, we hear from Beau- 
mont, Texas, that ARNOLD ANDERSON, director of forensics, lost Gerald 
King through graduation but still has Sue Hill, Kathryn Williams and Frank 
Myers returning from the Texas Intercollegiate Television Debate Champion- 
ship Team. Four north Louisiana Colleges have formed a forensic association 
for the purpose of sponscring a series of intercollegiate debates on a home- 
and-home basis. The newly formed Louisiana Forensic Association, which in- 
cludes Centenary, Louisiana College, Louisiana Tech, and Northeast Louisiana 
State, hopes to increase student interest in debating by arranging for audience 
participation and by debating subjects of local and regional interest. JAMES 
W. PARKERSON of Northeast Louisiana State was elected coordinator for 
1961-1962. This year brings the Third Annual University of Georgia Invita- 
tional Debate Tournament for High Schools to Athens. Director RUSSELL 
EVERETT thas been encouraged by the warm reception from invited high 
schools. A special feature of this tourney is a detailed critique by the judges 
and a round-table discussion with the debaters and the judge participating. 


APPOINTMENTS 


JOHN WITCHER YOUNG has joined the faculty of David Lipscomb 
College at the rank of assistant professor. He has his B.F.A. from: the Uni- 
versity of Texas, M.F.A. from Carnegie Tech, and work toward a Ph.D. 
from L.S.U. 

JAMES P. SWINNEY has been added to the speech staff at Freed- 
Hardeman College. He is a graduate of Freed-Hardeman, Abilene Christian, 
and George Pepperdine colleges, and will direct drama and assist with the 
forensic program in addition to teaching. 

MARLA DEL WRIGHT has been appointed instructor of speech at 
Louisiana State University. 

WILLIAM R. REARDON, who served as a Visiting Professor at Louisiana 
State University, has accepted a professorship at the University of Kansas. 

FLOYD HERZOG is a new staff member at Memphis State University. 
He has his M.A. from Purdue University and will work in theatre and basic 
speech. 

JAMES C. McCROSKEY has joined the staff of Norfolk College of Wil- 
liam and Mary. He will head the dabate team and teach related courses. 

DAVID ADAMS was a new appointee at Southwest Texas State College 
last fall. 

DON D. BERSINGER, is the newly appointed director of the speech and 
hearing clinic and assistant professor at the University of Arkansas. 
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RAOUL JOHNSON comes to Georgia’s Department of Speech and Drama 
from the Universtiy of Illinois. He replaces ANTHONY COLLINS as assist- 
ant technical director. Collins went to Michigan State University as technical 
director. 

THOMAS P. COOKE, assistant professor at University of Tennessee, re- 
ceived his M.F.A. from Yale Drama School and had just completed a one-year 
appointment at Kenyon College. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


EDWARD M. BROWN, director of forensics at Abilene Christian Col- 
lege, returned there last fall after a two-year leave of absence. He has been 
working toward the Ph.D. degree at the University of Oklahoma. Also return- 
ing to A.C.C. was LEWIS FULKS, director of drama, who has been on leave 
of absence for the past two years to study toward tha Ph.D. degree at the 
University of Southern California. PATTY JO HOFF of Hendrix College 
studied at L.S.U. last summer, her fourth consecutive summer’s work toward 
a doctoral degreee MARYLAND WILSON, head of the Speech Department 
at Huntingdon College, received a scholarship for study at the University of 
Birmingham and the Shakespeare Institute at Stratford-on-Avon, England, 
last summer. At Lamar Tech, ARNOLD ANDERSON has been promoted to 
associate professor while GEORGE E. BOGUSCH was raised in rank to assist- 
ant professor. While on promotions, at LSU GEORGE GUNN is now an 
associate professor. And at Northeast Louisiana College, CLAUDE C. FUL- 
LER, who continued work on his doctorate at LSU during the summer was 
promoted to assistant professor. Finally, over in razorback country, MARY 
DAVIS, the University Theatre costumer at the University of Arkansas was 
promoted to assistant professor. CLINTON BRADFORD, associate professor 
at LSU has been elected President of the American Council for Better Broad- 
casts. After spending a year in Honk Kong supervising the teaching of English 
to Chinese in five refugee colleges, CLAUDE SHAVER, professor speech, re- 
turned to his duties at LSU in September. LEA PARK returned to the Mem- 
phis State College staff last fall after doctoral work at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Her special area is oral interpretation. REUBEN COOPER, Chair- 
man of the Department of Speech and Director of the Speech and Hearing 
Center of the Norfolk College of William and Mary; will participate in a 
panel on “Dental Speech and Hearing Oral Prosthetics” as part of the Tide- 
water Conference on the Handicapped coordinated by the Virginia Council on 
Health and Medical Care and the Junior League of Norfolk. He also con- 
tributed to a panel on stuttering at the fall meeting of the Speech and Hearing 
Association of Virginia. At the University of Arkansas, two staff members 
will be on off-campus duty assignments while two others are returning. NOR- 
MAN DEMARCO will spend the first semester at the new Electronics Music 
Center at Columbia University, writing a drama with electronic music ac- 
companiment. He will spend the last portion of the term at the University 
of Utrecht in Holland completing his work. RALPH T. EUBANKS will 
complete research at the Library of Congress and at the Caroliniana Library 
of the University of South Carolina for a biography of the anti-bellum South 
Carolina orator, William Campbell Preston, which he hopes to finish during 
the spring semester. PRESTON MAGRUDER, designer-technician, has re- 
turned from a leave which included a tour of several European countries. 
Major matters of focus were the theatre, opera, and continental architecture 
as it relates to theatre design. ELEANOR KING has also returned from a 
year’s leave in Japan where she conducted classes and gave performances at 
the American Cultural Centers of thirteen Japanese cities. A special workshop 
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was conducted by Miss King for the new International Dance Institute in 
Tokyo. Japan Quarterly has recently published an article entitled, “The 
Laughter Lingers,” which had as its subject, Rakugcka (Story-teller’s Thea- 
tre), with illustrations by Miss King. These illustrations are to accompany 
a text which she is now completing on Dance in Japan. Back to RALPH 
EUBANK, we were delighted to see his speech entitled “Know Thy Worth” 
published in the July 15 issue of Vital Speeches. It was the commencement 
address he had delivered at the University High School in June and was a 
reaffirmation of the concept of the essential dignity and worthfulness of 
man. Another UA staff member’s article, JACK MURPHY’S “What Do You 
Mean, ‘Speech’?,” appeared in the April issue of Today’s Speech. LEIGHTON 
BALLEW, University of Georgia department thead, was in charge of the 
playwriting section of the Fifth Annual Southern Writers Workshop at the 
Georgia Center for Continuing Education. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


At Arlington County, Virginia, recent reorganization of the elementary 
hearing conservation program provides two full-time hearing conservation 
classes, primary and intermediate, and one hearing contact class attended 
one hour daily by children with impaired hearing enrolled in regular class- 
rooms. In addition, itinerant services will continue for pupils with slight 
hearing loses. The Auburn University Speech Department was host to a fall 
workshop for the Alabama Speech Association. Conducting the workshops 
were LETTIE REISER and DOROTHY WALKER from the Birmingham 
Public Schools, ALMA CRAIG WOLF and JUNE MOORE of the Mont- 
gomery School System, and HOWARD STRONG of Auburn High School. 
The Hardin-Simmons Speech and Drama Department boasts a new building 
with theatre facilities, classrooms, ships, and offices. The theatre is capable 
of staging proscenium, arena, and experimental productions. The building 
houses classes in speech and drama, radio and TV, speech therapy, speech 
education, and forensics besides the offices of the staff. JUDSON ELLERTSON 
of Lamar Tech is directing a fifteen-minute weekly radio show over KTRM 
and a thirty-minute TV show over KPAC-TV. JOSEPH RIGGS, assistant 
professor at Memphis State, has been appointed curator of the McKellar 
Papers for the Memphis Public Library. His area of speciality is rhetoric and 
public address. A full program of rhetoric and public address courses is 
now available at the University of Arkansas. Added to the graduate catalog 
last spring were: Ancient and Medieval Rhetoric, Modern Rhetoric, British 
Public Addresses, Speech Composition, The public address staff now totals 
three: V. L. BAKER, JACK W. MURPHY, AND RALPH T. EUBANKS. 
Also contributing to the program will be a public lecture delivered by 
RICHARD M. WEAVER, University of Chicago English Professor, entitled 
“The Cultural Role of Rhetoric,” which will be followed by a seminar for 
graduate students from both English and Speech. MILTON SMITH, retired 
director of the Brander Matthews Theatre, Columbia University, and his 
wife, actress HELEN CLAIRE, conducted several lectures and symposiums 
for the Huntingdon College students last year. A number of Huntingdon 
students participated in The Yellow Jacket which Dr. Smith directed for 
the Montgomery Theatre Guild. Dr. and Mrs. Smith were awarded honorary 
memberships in the local chapter of Alpha Psi Omega. Finally, our heartiest 
congratulations to SUSAN WESTBY, Huntingdon College freshman, who 
was national winner of the Intercollegiate Interpretation Contest spon- 
sored by Webcor, Inc. and Southern Illinois University. Huntingdon contest 
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entries were a project of the first semester class in interpretation taught by 
MARYLAND WILSON to whom we also extend “Well done!” greetings. 
Miss Westby received a cash award of $500 and her prize-winning tape will 
be available for study by colleges throughout the nation. Requests should be 
directed to Southern Illinois University. 


EMERITUS BOUND 


Miss Annah Joe Pendleton retired this spring from the faculty of the 
Speech Department at Texas Technological College where she has been a 
member for the past 34 years. 

Miss Pendleton received the B.A. degree from Texas Christian University, 
a diploma from the School of Speech of Northwestern University, and the 
M.A. degree from the State University of Iowa. She has done additional 
work at both Norhtwestern and S.U.I. She was head of Tech’s Speech De- 
partment for nine years until she asked to be relieved. She has studied under 
widely-known people in the speech field as Lew Sarett, Charles H. Woolbert, 
and A. Craig Baird. She considers public address and interpretation her fields 
of major interest. She directed Tech’s intercollegiate debate activities for twent- 
three years. 

Many honors have come her way during the course of her teaching 
career. She has been named to “Who’s Who in the South and Southwest” 
and “Who’s Who of American Women.” 

Miss Pendleton was one of the first members of the Texas Speech As- 
scciation and has held every major office in the organization. She has been 
a member of the Speech Association of America since 1921, and of the 
Southern Speech Association since 1936. She is a member of Alpha Psi 
Omega, Delta Sigma Rho, and Alpha Chi, and of the advisory council of 
Lubbock Theatre Centre, of the YWCA and American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. 

Miss Pendleton, upon whom the Tech Board of Directors conferred the 
title “Professor of Speech Emeritus,” will continue to make Lubbock her home. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CiinTon W. BRADFORD 
Louisiana State University 


INTERPRETATION: WRITER-READER-AUDIENCE. By Wilma H. Grimes and Alethea 
Smith Mattingly. San Francisco: Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc., 
1961; pp. ix + 358; $5.00. 


The title Interpretation: Writer-Reader-Audience suggests the scope and 
the approach of the text. Professors Grimes and Mattingly state in the pref- 
ace that the purpose of the book is to “set forth a rationale for the study 
of interpretation with literature kept firmly in the center.” This purpose is 
carried out in a clearly organized, scholarly manner. 

The book is divided into four divisions. Part I presents the scope and 
contributions of interpretation with special attention given to the relationship 
of interpretation and literary study. Part II, the longest division, is devoted to 
literary analysis as applied to each of the four literary modes: Speech and 
Essay, Lyric, Narrative, and Drama. Significant examples of each follow: 
“Dunkirk” by Winston Churchill as speech and essay, “Ah, Are You Digging 
on My Grave?” by Thomas Hardy as lyric, “Flight” by John Steinbeck as 
narrative, and “The Member of the Wedding” by Carson McCullers as 
drama. The discussion of bodily and vocal skills is adequate in Part III. 
Selections and drills are included; however, the authors state that “. . . although 
the study of literature and interpretation provides motivation for continuing 
vocal improvement and developing vocal effectiveness, we are not thinking 
primarily of using literature for the purpose of vocal exercise.” 

Part IV deserves special attention. This division offers discussion and 
suggestions not included in many of the current texts. The relationship be- 
tween the oral interpretor and the listener is effectively examined. Suggestions 
are offered to the student on improving the effectiveness of this relationship. 

Both students and teachers will welcome the discussion and examples 
given on programming. Perhaps the unique contribution in the section is 
Reader’s Theatre. Although this type of interpretation has become very pop- 
ular in the last few years, very little has been written on the subject. The 
suggestions of literary selections which are adaptable to Reader’s Theatre 
and the discussion on technique of this type of interpretation offer an added 
value to the text. 

Interpretation: Writer-Reader-Audience is a very usable and teachable 
text. The authors have made ample use of selections for examples, illustra- 
tions, and studies without an attempt to include an anthology of literature. 
Each chapter is concluded with a judicial and concise summary, pertinent 
questions for the student, and, in several cases, suggestions for additional study. 

The teacher of interpretation who is looking for a well-written text that 
reflects understanding and scholarship and yet one that will be stimulating and 
challenging to college students will do well to examine Interpretation: Writer- 
Reader-Audience, by Grimes and Mattingly. 

ARMSTRONG 


Baylor University 
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Sxitt In Reapinc ALoup. By Joseph F. Smith and James R. Linn. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1960; pp. xii + 463; $5.75. 


Skill in Reading Aloud is a worthy addition to the relatively limited 
number of textbooks in the field of INTERPRETATION. According to the 
authors, the book “. . . is intended for a one-semester beginning course in 
the oral interpretation of literature.” 

As pointed out in the Preface, Smith and Linn make the assumption 
“".. that he (the student) does not understand literature because he does not 
know what to look for.’ Their text simply “. . . tries to show him what 
to look for.” Chapters Two—What’s in a Word?, Three—What’s in the 
Text?, Six—Between and Around the Lines, and Seven—What About Poetry? 
“”, . deal with gaining a clear impression.” Chapters Four—The Bare Essen- 
tials: Clear Expression and Nine—Audible Subtley “. . . use simplified lin- 
guistic notation to help him (the student) begin to analyze vocal patterns; 
further, they contain detailed discussions of some of the possibilities implicit 
in sample passages.” Chapter Five—The Bare Essentials: Vivid Expression “ . 
. . Without quarreling with the think-the-thought method, explains eight ‘tech- 
niques’ to supplement that method. The techniques are not new. . . . What 
is new is the inclusion of eight within one volume.” _ 

All of the above mentioned Chapters are thoroughly presented, but this 
reviewer particularly agreed with the basic philosophy as indicated in 
Chapter One—Preview. It was soon to be discovered that here is a text 
written from the voice of experience. In connection with selection of material, 
the authors state: “In matters of literary taste we see little reason to abandon 
cur earlier position: choose material that you think is worth while. But 
listen carefully to those who can show in detail where they think you are 
wrong. Social good taste is a different matter, and here we can offer some 
specific tips. Remember first that one’s public behavior is usually more 
guarded than private; expressions and situations which we accept calmly 
enough in silent reading may embarrass us when we read them or hear them 
read in public. (italics mine) . . . . We have said enough, perhaps, to render 
our next point superfluous, but some will need it spelled out: Do not bother 
trying to shock your teacher. He has heard it all before, and if he does not 
resent your impertinence, he will be amused by your naivete.” In the 
opinion of this reviewer, the above advice should be heeded by some of our 
colleagues who deal with interpretation, whether in the classroom, on the 
platform, or on the stage. 

The only weakness in Chapter Eleven—Perennial Questions is its brevity. 
It is felt that Professor Smith (the acknowledged writer) could have called 
upon his vast experience to expand this excellent and unique inclusion. And 
while in agreement with the authors in their decision to avoid the anthology 
approach in their book, this reviewer missed a bibliography of the excellent 
selections included—with page references. 

Skill in Reading Aloud is deserving of your careful consideration. 


Tep SKINNER 
Lamar State College of Technology 


TRAINING THE SPEAKING Voice. By Virgil A. Anderson. Second Edition. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1961; pp. xiv + 454; $5.00. 


Again Mr. Anderson has produced a down-to-earth voice and diction 
textbook slanted toward the everyday application of voice training principles. 
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Although the basic philosophy of his new edition duplicates that of the 1942 
publication, the later work is superior in several ways. 

Perhaps most significant is the revision of Part II, Diction for Speech. 
That section contains (1) an introduction to phonetic symbols with key 
words, transcriptions, and representative spellings; (2) an easy-to-follow 
discussion of articulation with “clearness and correctness of speech” as its end 
results; (3) the production of consonants; (4) the pronunciation of vowels 
and diphthongs; and (5) the examination of fundamental problems arising 
from continuous vocal movement common to communicative speech. Those 
portions have been enlarged to include more explanation of individual sounds, 
more drill and illustrative material, and two additional charts depicting con- 
sonant and vowel classifications. Expanded descriptions of vocal action are 
characterized by more specific wording, thereby surpassing in clarity corre- 
sponding statements in the earlier volume. 

Another noticeable improvement is the increased emphasis on ear training, 
an essential factor in developing “voice consciousness.” Although much stress 
is on conditioning the speech mechanism, the relation of discriminative control 
of that mechanism to ideational expression is clearly established. Upon be- 
coming more keenly aware of the sound of his own voice one can be stimu- 
lated to see that “. . . good use of voice and speech must become an integral 
part of the individual’s personality if it is to have real value for him.” 

A third change is evidenced in the integrating of exercises and practice 
selections with theoretical content whereas heretofore the selections comprised 
a separate division. Placement of selections and drill assignments within the 
framework of chapter divisions and the increased number of selections, 
especially prose excerpts conversational in nature, achieve a more strongly 
knit combination of theory and practice, and reinforce recognition of the 
vital need for a “carry-over” of vocal skill into everyday situations. 

Among other changes in the organization of the book is the shifting of 
subject matter dealing with the physics of voice from the main portion of 
the book to the Appendix, under the heading, “Sounding Relation to Voice 
and Speech.” This shifting is indicative of the flexibility to which the format 
lends itself. 

Substituting the phonetic symbol [q] for the previously used [a] in the 
long i diphthong seems to reflect the author’s endorsement of “sound- 
consciousness,” inasmuch as the [qi] approximates much more closely the 
generally familiar American pronunciation than does the more traditionally 
preserved [ail]. 

One detail, however, seems perplexing: the footnote (p. 319) concerning 
the voiceless wk sound. “This sound . . . described by some phoneticians as 
a voiceless [mM] ... is represented by the symbol [q].” Perhaps a typo- 
graphical error resulted in the inversion of the symbol when [w] was intended. 

All in all, the book seems quite adaptable to any course “. . . that stresses 
the use of the voice as a basic approach to the problems of self-expression 
and communication.” 

Epna WEsT 
Northwestern State College of Louisiana 


Rounp-THE-Wortp Prays ror Younc Peopre. By Paul T. Nolan. Boston: 
Plays, Inc., 1961; pp. v + 285; $5.00. 


This book is a collection of eighteen royalty-free one-act plays for young 
people about lands far and near. With so much emphasis, at present, on 
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instruction about people round-the-world, these plays could serve as an 
excellent teaching device in this area. The one-act plays in this volume 
present in entertaining, dramatic form the customs and characteristics of 
the peoples of such “far-flung lands” as China, England, France, Germany, 
Greece, Holland, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Norway, Poland, Scotland, 
Spain, Switzerland, and the United States. 

Many of these plays dramatize folk tales or stories, such as “Robin Hood 
and the Match at Nottingham” (England), “A Leak in the Dike” (Holland), 
“The Golden Voice of Little Erik” (Norway), “Stainislaw and the Wolf” 
(Poland), and “The Son of William Tell’? (Switzerland). “The Double Nine 
of Chih Yuan” is a Chinese legend about the killing effect of winter for 
those who are unprepared. “The French Cabinetmaker” is a delightful farce. 
“The Gates of Dinkelsbuehl” tells of one of the oldest festivals in Germany 
(The Children’s Festival). 

“The skill of Pericles” illustrates the ancient Greeks’ love of democracy. 
“Our Sister, Sitya” is set on the island of Java. “The Courters” is written 
in the delightful form of the Italian Commedia dell’ Arte with its stylized 
performers (the clown, the merchant, the rascally servant, and the young 
lovers). “Boshibari and the Two Thieves” is a Kydgen (Japanese) farce. 
“Licha’s Birthday Serenade” comes from our closest South-of-the-Border 
neighbor, Mexico. 

In “The Highland Fling” we have the traditional rivalry between the 
Scotch clans. “The Magic of Salamanca” (Spain) is based on the writing 
of Cervantes. “America Is a Song” shows us our native land through songs. 
“Johnny Appleseed” tells of one of America’s greatest heroes. “And Christmas 
Is Its Name” belongs to all countries. 

Before each play there is interesting historical data which Mr. Paul T. 
Nolan calls “Author’s Notes.” These notes are complete, concise, interesting, 
and authentic. You will find yourself enjoying the reading of these back- 
ground notes as you visualize production. The author has made a valuable 
contribution to his book here. 

The back of the book contains helpful production notes. Each play is 
listed separately giving the number of characters, playing time, costume 
suggestions, properties, setting, lighting, and suggestions for music and dances. 
You will find that the production requirements are flexible and permit expand- 
able casts. The plays are entertaining to read and the dialogue good. The 
scripts offer plendid opportunities imagination in costumes and for using 
the varied talents of many young people. 

If you are considering a program about foreign lands, or wish some fresh 
material from round-the-world, or are going to prepare a unit of work’ on 
foreign customs and peoples, please examine Round-the-World Plays for Young 
People. It contains exciting, versatile, flexible, colorful, interesting, and au- 
thentic material. 


FrepA KENNER 


Messick High School, Memphis, Tennessee 


Tue Livinc Tueatre. By Elmer Rice. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959; 
pp. ix + 306; $4.00. 
It is frequent custom, these days, for teachers of acting to thrust a volume 


of Stanislavski under the noses of their students. The hapless students some- 
times emerge, as a result, low on Stanislavski but high on the list’ of arty 
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bores. I would suggest, therefore, that a volume of Elmer Rice’s The Living 
Theatre be thrust under their noses, even though its old-fashioned common 
sense might not have much appeal. But The Living Theatre is a wonderful 
book, a terse book, a comprehensive book. Best of all, it is a sensible book 
written about a field—the theatre—which is sometimes flooded over with 
incomprehensible moonshine. 

If I were asked for a single word to describe Mr. Rice’s book, I could 
think of none better than “flat-footed.” There is a wondrous flat-footedness 
to the style, the wisdom, the understanding, the humor. There is a splendid 
flatness of statement, flat with the flatness of truth. Let me make a list, 
at comparative random, of six of these statements Mr. Rice makes concerning 
the theatre: 

1. “In general, I should say that the artists who talk most about the 
principles of art are least likely to produce work that endures.” (p. 4) 

2. “All stage movement, no matter how photographically faithful to 
actual behavior it may seem, is necessarily stylized and arbitrary.” (p. 110) 

3. “Most readers pretend, at least, to an interest in literature; most 
playgoers do not.” (p. 114) 

4. “I know of no theatre in which the architect failed to include a box 
office.” (p. 175) 

5. “As far as qualification goes, there are good, bad and _ indifferent 
critics, just as there are good, bad and indifferent producers, dramatists and 
actors.” (p. 228) 

6. “The sad truth is that the acting profession is overloaded with those 
who have no real vocation for it.” (p. 250) 

Mr. Rice’s book is rich with observations such as these. 

None the less, the most outstanding aspect of the book is its comprehen- 
siveness. It is a history of the theatre: the theatre of the church; of the 18th 
Century; of Japan; of Soviet Russia; of America; and so on. It is a study 
of the essence of theatre and the essence of drama, the two not at all the 
same. It is a guidebook of the meaningful differences between reading a play 
and seeing a play. It is an analysis of those who function toward the making 
of a play: the actor, the director, the designer, the audience. Finally, it tells 
the story of the making of a specific play, Mr. Rice’s Street Scene. And a 
fascinating story it is! All those things the book covers succinctly and 
richly. 

The Living Theatre represents a genuine intelligence at work on one 
of the world’s most complex subjects. It represents a man of knowledge, of 
experience—one who has been there himself. It reveals, not surprisingly, a 
man with a real gift of character analysis, as in Mr. Rice’s portraits of 
Balasco, Cohan, Ibsen, and so on. It reveals a man with a passion, especially 
in the chapter on the Federal Theatre where he squarely accuses the American 
Congress of having ignorantly and spitefully sabotaged the project. It reveals 
a man with hope for the American theatre and drama. But best of all, the 
book reveals a man that it’s good to be with for three hundred pages. What 
could be better than that! 

BEAUMONT BRUESTLE 
University of Tulsa 


ARGUMENTATION AND Desate. By Austin J. Freeley. San Francisco: Wadsworth 
Publishing Company, 1961; pp. xv + 458; $6.50 


In the opinion of this reviewer, Dr. Freeley’s Argumentation and Debate 
will find a place with the leaders in the field. The material in the book is 
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at least as old as Aristotle and as up-to-date as the Kennedy-Nixon debates 
of 1960. 

Argumentation and Debate is worthy of serious consideration by those who 
are searching for a textbook to assist in preparing students for participation 
in a democratic society as effective advocates and intelligent evaluators of 
the ideas, opinions, and judgments of others. The book is written specifically 
for the undergraduate course in argumentation, but it may be used for a 
terminal course that is designed to help prepare students to meet their obli- 
gations as members of a democratic society even though they may not be 
interested in educational debate. 

The textbook is based on sound classical rhetorical theories as they have 
been expanded and refined through the centuries. It is interestingly and, for 
the most part, clearly written. Dr. Freeley has taken his illustrative material 
primarily from educational debate. He has also drawn heavily on other 
fields of interest such as law; politics, business, and government for support- 
ing information. 

The book consists of a preface, twenty-five chapters, seven appendices, and 
an index. It is more comprehensive than most argumentation and debate 
textbooks in that it deals with the traditional concepts. of standard educational 
debate as well as other types of educational debate, judicial debate, parliamen- 
tary debate, and non-formal debate. Furthermore, it presents a great deal of 
rhetorical theory that may be applied in speech situations other than debate. 

Dr. Freeley’s book should prove to be a valuable reference for those who 
are preparing for tournaments featuring various types of educational debate, 
for ten forms are discussed in detail. Teachers will find it to be a significant 
reference book whenever they are called on to organize a debate tournament, 
a group discussion program, or legislative assembly, for the procedures are 
carefully presented. 

Some teachers may lament the fact that time may not permit them to 
cover all of the chapters and suggested exercises. Nevertheless, a worthwhile 
course can be planned to meet the needs of a particular class by carefully 
selecting chapters and exercises that can be covered within a given period 
of time. 

There are those who may be of the opinion that the author used too much 
supporting material to explain the various principles of argumentation and 
debate, but lower division undergraduate students may be pleased with the 
manner in which the concepts have been developed even though movement 
from one idea to another may not be rapid enough to please more mature 
individuals. 

On the whole, the text is rhetorically sound, well written, and broad in 
its coverage of the field. It should prove to be a practical and helpful book 
for those who are concerned with debate. 

Roy D. Murpxy 
University of Southwestern Louisiana 


SprecH MetHops AND Resources: A TEXTBOOK FOR THE TEACHER OF SPEECH. 
Edited by Waldo W. Braden. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1961; 
pp. viii + 568; $6.50. 


This is a most unusual and impressive book! It is unusual from the stand- 
point of its contributors and it is impressive in the thoroughness of its 
coverage. That a book of this nature could be written by the cooperative 
efforts of members of a single department tells worlds about the spirit of 
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that department and the high quality of the units involved in the coverage 
tells more. 

Only those who have lived prior to the extensive use of a new invention 
can adequately assess the value of the new contribution. What a joy it would 
have been in 1930 to have approached the first speech teaching position with 
Speech Methods and Resources carefully read and critically considered. So 
many mistakes would have been avoided; so much effort could have been 
better directed! Most of these authors had not seen the light of day at that 
time—one or two had, but they were not ready to write these chapters at 
that time. No airconditioning in 1930, either. 

As the preface says, “This book is planned for persons who intend to 
teach speech either in high school or in college.” It is just that and also a 
great deal more. It is a book which all teachers of speech, some of us for 
thirty years and more, should read and contemplate. Some of the generaliza- 
tions made in this text will not agree with our ideas 100 per cent. Is that 
bad? On the contrary, our methods need constant review and question and, 
if we will allow, a volume of this type will provide that review. 

The first three chapters are particularly delightful to the teacher who has 
been in the business for some time. Although the part of title “A Textbook 
for the Teacher of Speech” indicates that this is a how to do it work, the 
early part lends its direction to information on why to do it. This devotion of 
time to why speech should be a part of the academic discipline is most im- 
portant. Every speedh teacher must be conscious of the contribution which 
he is making in the educational pattern of his students. Otherwise, speech 
teaching may well become what Giles W. Gray says it should not. 

Since this book is not written for the specialist, the chapters on teaching 
voice and diction, delivery, public speaking, discussion and debate, drama, 
interpretation, and radio and television are not unexpected. The quality of 
these chapters, however, is uniformly good. Just to be picayunish in criti- 
cism, we might indicate that the chapter entitled “Teaching Speech Content” 
is a little overpowering titlewise. It is perhaps better for speech teachers to 
stay with teaching the need for speech content and the use of speech content. 
The chapters on “Speech Content” and “Teaching Through Criticism” could 
have been portions of the chapters devoted to the types of speech,—drama, 
discussion, debate, public speaking, and interpretation. But then, twenty 
chapters is a nice number. 

This review cannot be complete without telling what else awaits the 
reader of this book. The beginning teacher will appreciate the chapters on 
“Course Planning,” “Selecting a Textbook,” and “Making Effective Use of 
Audio-Visual Aids.” Old and new teachers will enjoy the chapter on the 
perennial problem of testing and evaluation of speech performance as well 
as the various chapters on types of speech. And, the chapter, on “Professional 
Organizations” is a unique and important contribution. 

The book is nicely bound in hard cover of red and black with outside 
lettering in gold. The type is large and easy to read. Chapter exercises and 
references are profuse. It is an excellent book for the teacher of speech. 

Tuomas R. Lewis 
Florida State University 
TeacHinc SPEECH IN THE HicH Scnoor. By Mardel Ogilvie. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1961; pp. viii + 434; $4.75. 


Mardel Ogilvie has written a book designed to prepare the beginning 
teacher for the complex, sometimes difficult, and highly rewarding job as a 
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high school speech teacher. The book’s aims and objectives succinctly stated 
are “. . . to help the teacher develop for himself a workable philosophy of 
speech education, to give him a sense of his role in the school and community, 
help him find materials and methods for teaching, guide him in preparing 
courses of study, units, and lesson plans adapted to the needs and abilities 
of his students, suggest to him ways of organizing and administering a pro- 
gram in speech therapy, give him direction in planning and conducting extra- 
curricular activities, and counsel him in his professional development.” 

The author does an excellent job of accomplishing these objectives. 

The book is divided into eight parts with one to four chapters in each 
division. In Part I, Arms AND METHODOLOGY oF TEACHING SPEECH, are two 
important chapters which will help the young teacher formulate a philosophy 
of speech based upon sound and comprehensive aims and objectives. In the 
first chapter, the author discusses the social aspects of oral communication 
and the six variables in the speech situation: (1) the participants, (2) the 
ideas, (3) the purposes, (4) the patterns for organization, (5) the social 
climate, and (6) the physical environment. 

The second chapter, “Organization for Learning,” deals with the control 
of the six variables in meeting the needs and abilities of adolescents in speech 
classes. The author discusses the speech curriculum, planning for teaching, 
materials, and the motivation of students. 

The reviewer would like to call attention to several of the book’s features 
which she particularly liked. First, it is written in an informal, conversational 
style which makes the reader feel he is participating in a pleasant conversa- 
tion about the teaching of speech. Second, each chapter is vividly illustrated 
with short discussions of what a number of superior teachers believe about 
the teaching of speech, or how they plan, organize, and present material. 
The young teacher will feel free to follow some suggestions because they have 
been successfully done by superior teachers. On the other hand, he will be 
equally free to reject others because he is beginning to develop his own 
philosophy and to think in terms of meeting the needs of his own particular 
group of students. 

Third, the organization of each chapter is handled with skill. Each begins 
with a general statement of the content of the chapter, the value or im- 
portance of the topic under discussion, the aims and objectives, the content 
of material covered, the methods of presentation or activities, and the evalua- 
tion of activities and knowledge. At the end of each chapter is a comprehen- 
sive list of teacher readings, pupil readings, audio-visual aids, and exercises. 
The young teacher will feel on familiar grounds here, for he has learned this 
procedure from other courses in education. This should help him avoid the 
frustrated feeling he may experience if he begins to feel what he has been 
taught will be out of place in the classroom. 

Another good feature is the attention paid to evaluation, not only as an 
integral part of each activity, but also as an independent chapter devoted to 
evaluation, testing, and building tests. In addition to the speech curriculum, 
the book contains suggestions for planning and making more meaningful the 
extracurricular activities which are an important part of the speech program. 

The areas included in the book are organized into the following successive 
divisions: TEACHING THE FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEAKING; TEACHING PusLic AD- 
DRESS; TEACHING INTERPRETATIVE ARTS; TEACHING RapIO AND TELEVISION; 
EvaLUATION; TANGENTIAL SERVICES, such as assembly programs and services 
in speech improvement to the high school student; and THe CAREER OF THE 
SpeecH TEACHER. 
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This book is addressed to the beginning or new speech teacher, and it 
should prove helpful to him. But it need not be confined to the beginning 
teacher. It should prove stimulating and provocative to the older teacher as 
well. 
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WALDO W. BRADEN, Editor 
and the L.S.U. Speech Dept. Staff 


“What love and devotion to their profession have gone into 
every page! It is just the book | have been looking for. . . .” 


—LIONEL CROCKER, Denison University 


SPEECH METHODS AND RESOURCES is an unprecedentedly 
comprehensive and authoritative treatment of the methods of 
teaching all phases of speech on the high school level; there 
is also considerable material on college-level courses. While 
covering the many specialized phases of speech, the text dis- 
cusses in detail the overall scope and goal of speech train- 

' ing. Course outlines; discussion questions; evaluation blanks. 
557 pp. $6.50 
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POEMS FOR PLAYTIME 


by CARRIE RASMUSSEN 


This is a book of poems for boys 
and girls to read and play. It ap- 
proaches the teaching of poetry 
through bodily response which ex- 
perience has proved to be psycholog- 
ically sound, while holding great ap- 
peal to children. Its purpose is to 
utilize the natural body rhythm and 
movement of the children through cre- 
ative play in interpreting the poems. 

Everything to the young child is 
play and likewise everything is dra- 
matic. He interprets all that is about 
him in creative dramatic play; he 
creates and re-creates situations as 
he experiences them. This is the way 
of learning for the small child. 

The poems are gauged to interest 
and intrigue young minds, and are 
classified into two groups: rhythmic 
action and dramatic action poems. 
The many illustrations by Eleanor 
Mathews will further interest the 
child. Each poem has instructions as to 
the action for which the poem calls. 

Teachers of primary and elementary 
grades will find here an aid to stimu- 
lating reading readiness and an an- 
swer to the problem of supplying need- 
ed relaxation and renewed interest for 
tired tots. The speech therapist will 
use the poems to stimulate action of 
the limbs and of the entire body of 
the physically handicapped child, as 
well as for group speech activities to 
aid in evaluating the child’s develop- 
mental and speech levels. 


Price $2.00 
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CHORAL SPEAKING FOR 
SPEECH IMPROVEMEN! 


by CARRIE RASMUSSEN 


An adaptation of Choral Speakin 
for use in the elementary grades, é- 
signed to improve the speech of chil 
dren and their skill in producing th 
more difficult English sounds while de: 
riving the pleasure from unison speak: 
ing of verse which they appreciat: 
and understand. 

The author provides a wealth 0 
information for appreciation of Chord 
Speaking as well as information o 
Types of Choral Speaking, Rhythm 
and Tempo, Making the Tone, Enunci- 
ation, Resonance, Articulation ani 
Mood. A bibliography is included. — 

Miss Rasmussen’s pleasant pati 
through technique to art and impetu 
to better speech carries the child into 
appreciation of poetry and develop: 
ment of personality through grou 
and individual interpretation of ir 


triguing poems. 
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School of Speech 
Northwestern University 


Evanston—Chicago, Illinois 


A National Center 
for Undergraduate and Graduate Study in Speech 


* Over nine hundred majors in speech from forty-five states and 
foreign countries. 


* A faculty and staff of ninety-five persons. 


* Departments of Instruction: Public Address and Group Com- 
munication; Theatre; Interpretation; Radio, Television, and 
Film; Speech Education; Communicative Disorders — Speech 
Pathology, Language Pathology, Audiology. 


* Degrees in Speech: B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Ed.D. 


* The University Theatre; Laboratory Theatre; Children’s The- 
atre; Speech, Language, and Hearing Clinics; Radio Station 
WNUR;; closed-circuit television studios; Readers Theatre 
and Chamber Theatre; intercollegiate forensics. 


* Undergraduate scholarships; graduate scholarships, fellowships, 
and Chamber Theatre, intercollegiate forensics. 


A FRIENDLY CAMPUS ON THE SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


For information about the School of Speech, address 


James H. McBurney 


Dean of the School of Speech 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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The University of Michigan 


ANN ARBOR 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Undergraduate and Graduate Degrees 
e Speech Correction and Audiology 
e Oral Interpretation 
e Speech Science 
e Public Address 
Television 
e Pedagogy 
e Theatre 


e Radio 


Speech Clinic — Communication Sciences Laboratory 
Radio and Television Studios — Speech Library 
Trueblood Auditorium-Theatre — Frieze Arena Theatre 
Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre 


1961 - 1962 1962 
SECOND SEMESTER SUMMER SESSION 
February 7 - June 12 June 21 - August 18 


Qualified Graduate students should apply for graduate aids by writ- 
ing to Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies for applica- 
tions which must be filed between November 1 and February 1 of 
the academic year preceding the one for which the fellowship or 
scholarship is desired. 


